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GERMAN LIBERTY AUTHORS 



German Liberty Authors 



I 



The Spirit of 1776 and Schiller's Q>nception of 

Liberty 

THIS chapter contains a tentative resume of the 
investigation in a field which is at once inviting be- 
cause of the wealth of material, and hazardous because of 
the complicated character of its problems. My object is 
to trace the similarity of Schiller's conception of liberty in 
its different phases to that revealed in the growth of the 
spirit embodied in the Constitution of the United States. 

The need of the treatment of this problem was sug- 
gested by the lack of knowledge of the students in my 
classes, not only of the political and constitutional aspects 
of the great American Revolution, but especially of the 
struggles for the individual rights of man by the founders 
of our country. Many claim that in this day of political 
corruption, the spirit of '76 seems almost crushed. But 
worse in its influence than political corruption, is the efiFect 
of man's most dangerous tyrant, prejudice. 

The extent of prejudice is astounding. It will task the 
wisdom of the leading men of the country for years. 
Children are taught to accept without question ever3rthing, 
the code morality of the family, the system of the schools, 
and the dogma of the churches. They accept all as they 
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do their names. The result is that the spirit of inquiry 
lies dormant, with a consequent loss of feeling for the 
innate rights of man. And this, at the very time when 
the country is influenced in no small degree by an admix- 
ture of ideas of difiFerent nations. It seems most urgent 
that the youth be taught the rights of man which fired 
the hearts of the colonists, lest they forget what freedom 
is, and grow to manhood unfit for the problems which will 
confront the next generation. We all know, also, that our 
nation does not stand in the world alone ; but more than 
any other, is influenced by the great revolutions of the 
world. Our youth should, therefore, be made acquainted 
with struggles for liberty in foreign lands that they may 
better understand the multitudes who come to our shores 
every week and the general influences of foreign nations 
upon our own. The study of social and political struggles 
in foreign lands, enlarges the mental vision and furnishes 
background and perspective for whatever picture we may 
draw of our own heritage and achievement. But unless 
the youth know the life of their own town, state, or coun: 
try, or the history of their country; they have no view- 
point. If they do not appreciate the fundamental princi- 
ples for which their forefathers fought and bled, they 
cannot understand the great struggles for liberty in other 
nations. If they do, however, then they have a solid foun- 
dation upon which they may build. 

Therefore, it is not due to the fundamental principles 
that the youth has no viewpoint and consequently no 
understanding for the viewpoint of others; but due to the 
youth's limitations. His power tp see and observe is hin- 
dered to a great extent by the prejudiced surroundings 
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The Spirit of 1776 Ii 

in which he has been raised, as the Hoosier says. 

The work in literature is especially deficient. For lit- 
erature, after all, is but the author's reflection of nature 
and human thoughts, his contemplations and struggles. 
But students are taught to study literature by men who 
too often know little about the thoughts and contempla- 
tions of dieir kind. 

Accordingly, the average youth looks upon the poet as 
a mere dreamer, writing for the amusement of man. He 
studies literature as a sort of external self-culture ; a pret- 
ty, but unpractical accomplishment. He does not know 
that the greatest teachers of man, the poets, have drawn 
their most direct inspiration from experience with the 
furthest, deepest depths of hiunan struggle for liberty; af- 
ter having undergone first of all, a personal struggle for 
liberty. He does not know that these men give the most 
practical and sane philosophy. He does not know that 
these men have given their very life-blood for the freeing 
of mankind. 

It seems especially opportune, just at the time when the 
world is preparing to .celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Germany's greatest poet of liberty, to 
call attention to the similarity of Schiller's conception of 
liberty to the conception of liberty for which our forefath- 
ers fought, with the purpose of awakening the youth to the 
importance of studying the spirit of '76,* then having 
learned the essential principles of this spirit, which even 
a child can begin to understand, they will be better pre- 
pared to understand the thoughts of Schiller. The 
thoughts of Schiller will enlarge their appreciation of the 
spirit of '76, 
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/ Friedrich Schiller was born in Marbach on the anniver- 
/ sary of Luther's birth, November lo, 1759. The mere 
date of Schiller's birth means but little shorn of its con- 
nections. He 1^ born at the time when new ideas in the 
world were to^^ow, develop, and ripen along with his 
growth, development, and ripening. Forces within him 
were struggling towards light at the same time. that the- 
forces of humanity were passing through a wonderful 
: transitipi^^Vhen but sixteen years of age, he was think- 
ing out.^BBeclaration of independence, as later declared 
in his Rj^ers, at the very time of the immortal Declara- 
tion ofWndependence — that document not full of glit- 
tering generalities, but full of the life-blood of our ances- 
tors. He saw clearly the forcing process of the school 
life. He chafed under the petty restrictions of a narrow 
world. He witnessed and felt the negative influences of 
an absolute monarchy in its worst sense. Schiller longed 
for personal liberty and for the exercise of his individual 
rights. When but a youth, he experienced the recon- 
struction period of the Seven Years War. His pulse- 
beat was in accord with the pulse-beat of humanity. In 
short, like Luther, he was inwardly prepared to under- 
stand the great development of the times in which he 
lived, the keyword of which is liberty. He was thus able 
to recognize the spirit of freedom in its deepest signifi- 
cance; and entered upon his life-work, equipped with 
experience and matured by trials and troubles in the ful- 
ness of time. 

When Schiller broke the shackles, he went to the ut- 
most extreme, as seen in the Robbers, where he regarded 
freedom as the life under the open sky, freed from all 
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conventionalities and laws — ^family, religion and state. His 
^'Robbers" stand for the state of nature, and rebel against 
the oppression of a depraved society. His Karl thinks that 
he is struggling for a religious work and that God is on his 
8i4e. How like unto the thou^ts of thousands who came 
to find a free home in the colonies. 

After this efiFort, followed shdrt years full of experi- 
ence which rapidly ripened the fiery youth's faculty of ob- 
servation. This growth, however, only strengthened his 
appreciation of the conflicts of the past, his love for hu- 
manity, and his hatred for class distinction. We see him 
V create Cab^l and Love, the best tragedy of common lift 
of the century. In this, he proclaimed the fundamental 
principles of humanity. He yearned for the time when 
the class walls should fall, when the hated veil of class 
distinction should be torn asunder; when the high- 
sounding titles should lose their value; when God should 
reign supreme, and the heart of man should be esteemed. 
His Walter, champion of natural rights, recognized the 
fact that the officer received his sword from the state 
through the hand of the prince, his coat of arms from his 
ancestry, but his heart from the Creator. He proclaimed 
that his patent of nobility was not older than humanity. 
He asserted that the ruler could not distort the laws of 
humanity and stamp acts as coins of the empire. 

Such are the inspiring thoughts and lofty ideals which 
fired the soul of the poet, who, when only twenty-three 
years of age, conceived the plan of this wonderful drama 
which seemed to spring rig^t out of the heart of humanity. 
This drama is accordingly one of the most potent and 
important of Schiller's works for the few who recognize 
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that the best poetry consists not merely of external beauty 
of language and form, but.alsa_o£-the dynamic quality of 
growing life. It is, therefore, not merely a German 
drama, but in its deepest significance a drama of humanity. 
A drama for every clime wherever a himian heart strives 

|, for life. Especially is this true for our country which Ij^as 
been so strongly influenced by thousands of noble Grer- 

l.mans inspired by these thoughts. 

We see these same thoughts impelling our forefathers 
to rebel against the imperial assumptions. Again, we see 
rebellion in their fear lest class distinctions should arise in 
the new country, as evident in their hatred toward the 
legal profession, in their distrust of various constitutional 
enactments, especially of the establishment of the Senate, 

,and in their hatred towards secret societies, especially 
towards the hereditary order of Cincinnati. These feel- 
ings have their historical reasons, and are to be investi- 
gated before condemned. They, at least, show the pos- 
sibilities of growth. 

It is in Cabal and Love that we find that stirring scene 
treating the sending of mercenary soldiers to fight against 
the principles of liberty, so that the prince could appease 
his mistress with costly jewels. The scene is between the 
old faithful servant, whose sons have been sent to America, 
and Lady Mylford, the mistress of the prince. Lady 
Mylford, who, although having lost what the world calls 
honor, remained in her deepest nature, a grand human 
being. She used her influence to mitigate the sufferings 
of the people. The people felt, for the first time, a hiunan 
hand. 
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Servant. His serene highness begs your ladyship's ac- 
ceptance of these jewels as a nuptial present. They have 
just arrived from Venice. 

Lady Mylford. (Opens the casket and starts back in 
astonishment). What did these jewels cost the prince? 

Servant. Nothing! 

Lady Mylford. Nothing! Are you beside yourself? 
{Retreating a step or two). Old man, you fix on me a 
look as though you would pierce me through. Did you 
say these precious stones cost nothing? 

Servant. Yesterday seven thousand children of the ) 
country left their homes for America, — ^they pay for all. 

Lady Mylford. {Sets the casket down suddenly, and 
paces up and down the room; after a pause, to the ser- 
vant). What distresses you, old man? You are weep- 
ing! 

Servant. {Wiping his eyes and trembling violently). 
Jewels as precious as these — ^my two boys, are among the \ 
niunber. 

Lady Mylford. {Grasping his hand with turned face). 
However, not by compulsion. 

Servant, {With a horrible laugh). O, God, no! All 
volunteers. A few audacious fellows stepped to the front 
and asked th.e Colonel at what price the prince sold the 
yoke of man. Thereupon, our most gracious ruler ordered 
the regiments to be marched to the parade ground and the 
poor devils to be shot. We heard the report of the mus- 
kets and saw brains and blood spurting upon the ground, 
and the entire army shouted — Hurrah! — now for Amer- 
ica. 

Lady Mylford. {Falling with horror upon the sofa). 
Almighty Father! And I heard nothing and saw nothing. 

Servant. Yes, most gracious Lady, why was it necessary 
that you should ride off to the hunt with his highness, just 
as the drum was beating for the march? 'Tis a pity that 
you missed the pleasure of the sight here, crying orphans 
might be seen following their living fathers, there a dis- 
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tracted mother ran to throw her suckling babe upon the 
shining bayonet, here betrothed were separated with the 
saber's stroke, and we, graybeards, stobd in despair and 
hurled our crutches after our boys into the new world. 
Oh, in the midst of all this, the drums were beating loudly 
that the Father in Heaven should not hear us pray. 

Lady Mylford. {Arising in violent emotion). Away 
with these jewels, — they send the flames of hell into my 
very bosom. {With compassion to the servant). Mod- 
erate your grief, old man! They will come again. Xhey 
will see their fatherland again. 

Servant. {With warmth). Heaven only knows. Yes, 
they will come again! As they passed the gates they turn- 
ed and cried aloud — "God be with you — ^wives and chil- 
dren! Long live our gracious Ruler! At the day of 
judgment we shall all meet again!" 

Lady Mylford. {Walking up and down in great agi- 
tation). Most horrible ! And they assured me that I had 
dried the country's tears. My eyes are now most fright- 
fully opened ! Go tell your Master. I will thank him in 
person — ^Take this because you dared tell me the truth ! 

Servant. { Throwing the purse with contempt upon the 
table). Keep it with your other treasures! 

Lady Mylford. {Looking after him in astonishment). 
Sophy, follow him, ascertain his name. His sons shall be 
restored to him. 

In Don Carlos the poet gives expression to the boldest 
thoughts of man. In no other character do we find Schil- 
ler's thoughts so forcibly expressed as in Marquis Posa, 
the acknowledged representative of the rights of humanity. 

With his alert senses, with all the energies of his youth, 
with the completed power of his genius, with the warmth 
of his heart thrown into the universe, Posa sees man acting 
in grand and small life. He finds opportunity to test his 
ideal on the working forces of the entire race. Every- 
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thing he sees and hears is devoured by him with enthusi- 
asm. Everything is felt, thought out, and construed with 
this ideal in mind. Man reveals himself to Posa in many 
varieties. He becomes acquainted with men in many 
lands, men of different temperaments, of difiFerent degrees 
of education and happiness. Gradually, he attains a com- 
pleted, exalted conception of man as a whole. In the 
light of this noble conception, every limiting, petty condi- 
tion disappears. Wonderful men cross his path, distract 
his attention, and share his respect and love. Gradually, 
all humanity steps into the place of the individual. A 
passing youthful impression is developed into an all-em- 
bracing, unending philanthropy. The former dreaming 
enthusiast is now an active man. He studies peoples, 
weighs and tests their forces, resources and temperaments. 
In the association with related spirits, his ideas attain man- 
ifoldness and definite form. Tried men of the world take 
away the romantic spirit and tone down his ideas to actual 
usefulness. 

His active mind and glowing heart are enriched with 
new fruitful conceptions, full of stirring forces, of crea- 
tive impulses, of noble and far-reaching plans. He is im- 
bued with the great, inspiring ideas of universal human 
strength, and of the personal nobility of mankind. He 
is inflamed for the happiness of this great entirety which 
he sees realized in so many individuals. He returns from 
the great harvest of his experience, inspired with the de- 
sire of finding a field of action where he may realize these 
ideals and apply these accumulated treasures. The condi- 
tions in Flanders give him the opportunity. 

Acquainted with the spirit, the forces, and the re- 
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•sources of this people, whidi he weighs against the power 
of the oppressor, he considers the great undertaking as 
accomplished. His ideal of republican freedom can find 
no more opportune moment and no more fertile ground. 
He sees so many rich flourishing provinces; a powerful, 
great, and good people. He deems it almost divine to 
be the father of this people. 

The more wretched he finds this people, the stronger 
grows his desire to complete his ideal. Then he recalls 
his friend Don Carlos, who was fired by similar ideas for 
the happiness of man at the High School of Alcala. But 
he no longer finds him the brave youth to whom an op- 
pressed folk has sent him. However, he does not give 
up his idea- — ^which, as Schiller wrote in a letter to a 
friend, was a favorite theme of the decade — of working 
for the extension of a better humanity, for the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual within the highest de- 
velopment of the state, and for attaining the beautiful 
condition of mankind which lies possible in its nature 
and in its powers. 

Imbued with this inspiring plan of bringing about the 
most happy condition possible in human society, he reveals 
his secret thoughts and contemplations to the king, at 
what he deemed the opportune moment. But he, carried 
away by his ideals, had forgotten the conditions under 
which the king had lived and worked. He had not esti- 
mated the strength of the walls of prejudice which had 
been built about the mind of the king by subtle cunning 
men and institutions. 

In the grand scene between Posa and the king, Schiller 
focused the ideas of his time. We can give only the most 
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essential thoughts. 

For me virtue has its innate worth. That happiness 
which a monarch desires to plant with my hands, I would 
fain create myself. Inward joy and independent choice 
.would be my only duty. Is that likewise your opinion? 
Can you endure *new creators in your world ? Shall I 
stoop to be the chisel when I could be the master? I 
love humanity, and in a monarchy, I dare not love another 
than myself. 

Is it the happiness of mankind which you would further 
through my hand? Is it the happiness which my pure 
love would grant unto man? Your majesty would tremble 
before this happiness. No — the crown politics created a 
new conception of happiness. A happiness which it is 
rich enough to impart. It created new impulses in the 
heart of man which it is able to satisfy. It coins the truth 
according to its own system — the truth which it can en- 
dure. All moulds. which do not correspond to this system, 
are cast aside. But is that which can content the court 
sufficient for me? Dare my affection for my brother 
pledge itself to work for my brother's injury? Shall I 
deem him happy before he dares to think? Do not select 
me — O Master — to distribute the c6ins which you have 
cast for us. I must decline to circulate such coin. I can- 
not be the servant of a prince. 

He, however, like the great intellectual giant of Russia, 
Tolstoi, is opposed to the ridiculous rage, to the insane 
revolution which only strengthens the chains of an oppres- 
sion which it cannot rend asunder. He does not con- 
demn the monarch for entertaining such low ideas of the 
worth of man ; because men themselves forced him to this 
conception. They voluntarily sacrificed their real nobil- 
ity. They voluntarily descended to their lowly position. 
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Frightened they flee before the ghost of their inward 
greatness. Satisfied with their poverty, they adorn their 
chains with cowardly philosophy. One hails as virtue, to 
endure with gracious demeanor this disgrace. How could 
a king honor men in such a debased condition ? 

However, Posa deplores the fact that the king took 
mankind from the Creator's hand and moulded him to suit 
his own conception, making himself a God of this new 
creature, committing the fatal mistake that he, the king, 
remained a man; that he, craving s)mipathy, continued 
to suffer and desire as a human being. But to a divinity, 
one can only sacrifice, tremble, pray. Perversion of sacred 
nature most deplorable! For how could a man, having 
been degraded to be a mere instrument, share sympathy 
with his majesty, the king? Unfortunately, this sacrifice 
means nothing to the monarch. He has become a thing 
apart, a species of his own, at this awful price. He has 
gained nothing for the crushed happiness of millions. 

Posa endeavors to awaken in the king the idea that it 
must be divine to be the father of a powerful, large, and 
good people. He implores him not to restrain the univer- 
sal spring which is rejuvenating the world ; not to throw 
himself into the wheel of the world's destiny, which, 
uncontrollable, is rolling its ceaseless course. He implores 
him to behold nature in its grand forces, founded on free- 
dom, grown rich through freedom. In comparison, how 
poor and narrow is the king's conception. The very rust- 
ling of a leaf alarms the mighty Lord of Christendom. 
He emphasizes the fact that the Creator, not to disturb 
fair freedom's blest appearance, permits the frightful rav- 
ages of evil to waste His domains. Only the enlightened 
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man observes the great Artist, for He modestly conceals 
Himself in His eternal laws. 

He implores the king to restore the lost nobility of 
man, so that the subject should become what he once was 
— the end and object of the crown's care. No duty should 
bind him, save the equal rights of his brothers. When 
man restored unto himself is awakened to feel his own 
worth, when the noble virtues of freedom flourish, then 
after having made his own kingdom the happiest in the 
world, it is the king's duty to subdue the world. 

Such is the picture of freedom more gentle and pure 
than the king had ever seen; but King Philip, like King 
George, was not prepared to appreciate it. Let one study, 
with these ideas in mind, the endeavors of the leaders of 
freedom in England and he will see exactly the same pic- 
ture brought unto King George. He will also notice the 
same distorted picture of freedom drawn by the advisors 
of the court. If one reads the thoughts of Franklin, Jeff- 
erson, and the "brace of Adamses"; he will find the 
same principles for which they, like Posa, devoted their 
ripe experience, coming from their observation of the needs 
of so many rich, flourishing provinces of a powerful, great, 
and good people. They also deemed it almost divine to 
be the father of this people — a distinction which later 
so deservedly fell to Washington's lot. If the youth of 
this country only knew the ideas which inspired these great 
men in England as well as in America, what a foundation 
they would have for the understanding of Germany's 
poet of liberty, — ^and not only of Schiller, but of all poets 
of nature and freedom of every clime and every time! 
The study of the poets would lead them on to "feel for 
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passions not their own and to think of man, the heart of 
man, and hiiman life." 

This picture of freedom made a powerful impression 
upon the German people, because it corresponded to their 
needs; these needs springing from a secret development 
within the lone sanctuaries of their hearts, and from forces 
^hich had been slumbering, but struggling for expression, 
as yet, however, unconsciously. 

Schiller's attention was drawn to other problems of 
life due to home life with all its pleasures and trials, to 
struggles against poverty and adversity, to work, to the 
study of art and aesthetical problems, to historical research, 
to philosophical study, and to productive literary activity. 
He apparently lost his youthful ardor for the rights of 
<nan. But these rights had become so thoroughly imbed- 
ded in his nature that they were unconsciously working 
within him. His conceptions were attaining a different 
form. The next decade was full of far reaching transi- 
tions. The great storm and stress period hisid passed 
and the reconstruction period had set in. It was a dec- 
ade in which everything on earth seemed to be in evolu- 
tion, seemed to be tearing itself asunder. It was a dec- 
ade in which fundamental principles of the most firmly 
established states were being dissolved. The great con- 
flicts in England, which Schiller recognized as the freest 
country in the world, the critical period of the United 
States, the conditions in Poland and especially the direful 
French Revolution, must haye had a stirring effect and at 
the same time a tempering influence upon the mind of the 
poet of liberty. Unfortunately, we have but little ma- 
terial which bespeaks Schiller's interest in these far-reach- 
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ing movements. He had little time to record his im- 
pressions, and his conversations have been lost. How 
much attention he gave to these struggles will never be 
known. We do know that he never lost his youthful de- 
sires to work for the uplifting of humanity. Finally 
these desires become so strong that he was compelled to 
give expression to them in his classical drama of liberty, 
William Tell. Tell is a living monument to the influ- 
ences of the world upon the ripened poet. The essential 
theme, which is too often misunderstood, is no longer the 
greatest possible freedom of the individual within the 
state, but the capability of the people to defend itself, yea, 
to govern itself within certain bounds. The history of 
the United States certainly must have made a definite 
impression upon Schiller. 

In fVilliam Tell we find not only the freedom of an en- 
thusiast, but also the freedom of mature minds; not only 
the freedom of idealistic thoughts, but also the freedom 
of actual accomplishment. We find a people — note the 
similarity of the struggles against tyranny in the new 
world — a people individually weary of the. bitter yoke 
which seemed to know no end; a people who had lived 
under the free skies where the mind is kept fresh and 
the heart pure, where every creature is given a means of 
defence when driven to despair. This people, therefore, 
becomes imbued with the idea that they can, without the 
assistance of the nobility, defend their innate right, even 
though their oppressor is their emperor and their highest 
judge. They feel that they can rely upon the strong arm 
of God, provided they help themselves. They know the 
powerful influence of the fatherland Even the nobles are 
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imbued with the spirit of liberty. Although some art 
critics would cut out the character of the venerable At- 
tinghausen, his words to his nephew, who was blinded by 
court attractions/ are very significant. "Go and pur- 
chase your free soul, become a vassal of a prince when you 
could be a monarch on your own possessions and on free 
soil." He beseeches his nephew to become acquainted 
with this shepherd folk, tested at home and in war. At- 
tinghausen considers it to be the highest source of pride 
and nobility to be called the head of a free people which 
out of pure love has consecrated itself to its rulers. He 
implores his nephew to devote himself with all his 
strength to the sacred cause of his fatherland. 

It is the Riitli scene that we find the sober sanity of 
the people. It is recognized there that the freest man is 
not without a master There must be a ruler, a highest 
judge, if one desires to attain the fullest rights. They 
also recognize that tyrannical power has its limits, that 
when the oppressed no longer can find justice, when the 
yoke has become unbearable, he should extend his hand to 
heaven for his eternal rights. The old natural condi- 
tion would then return, when man faces man. If all other 
means should fail, the sword is given unto him. He has 
a right to defend the most sacred of his possessions against 
force, to stand for fatherland, for wife and for children. 

The final parting advice is of importance. "Let the 
accounts of the tyrants grow until we can pay the common 
debt, as well as the individual debt, all at once. Let each 
curb his just rage, for he robs the welfare of the whole, 
if he helps himself in his own particular cause.". How 
like unto the deliberations of the men who framed the 
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Declaration of Independence and the G)nstitution of the 
United States! 

Schiller, like Jefferson, was, to a certain extent, a be- 
liever in the common sense of the people, thinking that the 
people understand their own happiness and that no exter- 
nal attraction can seduce their certain intuition. He rec- 
ognized that he whose very breath is freedom cannot live 
without freedom, and that the divinity of humanity will 
maintain itself. He found the true man not only in the 
externally gentle man, but also in the peasant whose hand- 
shake is a word of honor. Notwithstanding his concep- 
tion of the innate power of the individual, Schiller knew 
the real strength of the people — united they stand, divided 
they fall, as we see from the last words of the dying noble 
— "Be united, united, united!** 

Such is Schiller's conception of the possibilities of the 
people possessed of inalienable rights. This people, driven 
to the extreme under the tyrant's yoke of oppression, al- 
though patient and longsuffering, finally will recognize 
the fact that time brings forth new laws according to 
which they may act. Imbued with the newer conception 
of the dignity of their innate rights, this people will arise 
in their might, and the day of freedom will appear. 

That William Tell fired the souls of the youth of Ger- 
many, at the very time of deepest national depression, is 
self-evident. The pent-up feeling of liberty within. the 
hearts of the youth was evident everywhere, most clearly 
cut in the student life, in a way similar to the present 
development in Russia. Gradually this great idea of lib- 
erty grew and finally broke out in the revolution of '48, — 
the revolution which gave to America so many grand citi- 
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zcns, as Hon. Carl Schurz, and the venerable Dr. Her- 
mann Kiefer, of Detroit. 

Perhaps, however, in the light of the movements in 
Russia to-day, Demetrius, if finished, would have been 
Schiller's most important drama. We have merely two 
acts in semi-finished condition, rough plads, and sketches. 
The play treats of the powerful national conflicts of the 
Poles and the Russians and of universal social movements. 
Although based on past history, as is usual with Schiller, 
it is full of the spirit of his age. 

We find such sentiments as these: 

I (Demetrius) have lived among the lowly; I have 
learned to respect the beautiful country which binds man 

to man with reciprocal inclination. 

* * * 

Who shall be just on earth if a powerful, brave people 
is not, a people free in its highest development, needing to 
give accounting only to itself, and unlimited, save by the 
beautiful forces of humanity it is able to obey? * * * 
Justice is the artistic structure of the world's arch, where 
all supports one, and one supports all, where with the one, 
all topples and falls. 

Schiller wished to form a more perfect union, to estab- 
lish justice, to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for 
the common defence, to promote the general welfare, ^nd 
to secure the blessings of liberty for his age and posterity. 

When one beholds the development of Schiller's atti- 
tude to freedom from the excessive outbreaks in the Koh- 
hers, through the violent attack on social conditions in 
Cabal and Love, ripening to a tangible whole in Don 
Carlos, reaching maturity in William Tell, where we see 
the possibilities of a sober and patient people inspired 
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by innate rights to work out its own salvation, and cul- 
minating in the noble thought — "Justice is the artistic 
structure of the world's arch, where all supports one, 
where one supports all, where with the one all topples 
and falls" — it certainly is an inspiring evolution. We 
grasp the magnitude of the mind of the great German 
poet of liberty, who still lives in the hearts of the German 
people, filling them with enthusiasm and hope in their 
struggle for freedom of thought. 

When we study the struggles of our forefathers; we 
behold the same conflicts, we hear the same appeals for 
the rights of man, we find almost the same development. 
For humanity remains the same, and natural forces will 
work eventually, even if oppressed, through all obstacles 
and all restraints. 

Note merely a few statements in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

When in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and nature's God entitle them, 
a decent • respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 

separation 

* * * 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
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tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter, or 
to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. But when a long train of 
abuses or usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
ject, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty to throw off 
such government, and to provide new gaurds for their 
future security. 

It, however, is beyond the scope of this chapter even 
to hint at a treatment of the history of the struggle for 
the natural innate rights by our forefathers Such a treat- 
ment in full would fill volumes. 

To repeat — the ^object of this chapter is simply to em- 
phasize the necessity of making our children acquainted, 
not only with the dry facts of history, but also with the 
spirit of the real struggles of our forefathers, especially 
for the liberty of thought. If they first learn their own 
country, they will have a definite foundation upon which 
they may build. They will attain a preparation for the 
Understanding of the struggle of foreign peoples. This 
understanding will give unto them a broader soul, a soul 
not shackled by the greatest tyrant of freedom — prejudice. 

Let us open to the youth the sealed book of the strug- 
gles of liberty so that if darkness, adversity, or peril should 
come; he will be enabled to perceive the silent march 
of humanity^s hereditary spirit — the beautiful Goddess of 
pure and simple nature — the Goddess of the freedom of 
thought, so that he may vindicate his ancestry. He will 
also appreciate the words of our great author and states- 
man, James Russel Lowell: 
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Where is the true man's fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Does not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
O, yes, his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free ! 

Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 

Doth he not claim a broader span 

For the soul's love of home than this? 

O, yes, his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 

Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joy's myrtle-wreath or sorrow's gives, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man's birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 

Where'er a single slave doth pine. 
Where'er one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, — 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man's birthplace grand. 
His is a World-wide fatherland! 

This chapter was read before the Michigan Society Sons 
of the American Revolution, Detroit, March, 1905. 



II 

The Attitude of the Modern German Novelists 

Toward Religion* 

' ^^JO far-reaching movement in the evolution of the 
-^ ^ social conditions of Germany of to-day is of more 
intense interest to the world at large than the religious 
revolution.^ / Furthered on the one side by a growth of 
distrust and doubt among the people, on the other side 
by historical investigation, the interest in this movement is 
increased by the present religious-educational controversy .-^ 

It is the outbreak of a long suppressed reaction against 
dogma and priestcraft. This reaction has been evident 
in every domain of German intellectual and moral life 
for decades, but it has been especially strong since the re- 
construction period of the New German Empire, tempered 
by modern commercial development and the resultant eco- 
nomic resolution. 

Legion have been the underlying forces which have 
shaped this development: modem commerce, modern 
social conditions, modern philosophy, modern development 
of the individual, modern conception of religion. The 
tooth of time has been gnawing at the old, and the old 
has been stubbornly struggling in .the inevitable war of 
the survival of the fittest. The paper walls behind which 
the old retreats when attacked, are: the established soci- 
ety; the established government, and the established 



♦This chapter was read before the All Soul's Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., in March, 1911. 
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religion with set etiquette, laws, and morality. There is 
abroad among the people a wish and a will to rejuvenate 
the three powers which it begets; government, religion, 
morality. There is evident a searching for the real 
foundation of religion, a searching which is focused upon 
the central figure of modern religion — Christ. 

This revolution is not confined to Germany. It is 
perfectly natural that it should find expression in the lit- 
eratures of all countries. The Germans^ however, have 
for centuries been more vitally interested in religious 
problems than most nations. Witness the treatment of 
religion in literature from the earliest times to the award- 
ing of the Grillparzer prize in 191 1 to Karl Scho^iherr. 
The prize was for his inspiring drama, just recently pro- 
duced, entitled Church and State. Note the influence of 
the New Testament upon German literature from the 
Heliand to Gerhardt Hauptmann's Der Narr in Ghristo. 

It is our purpose to give a short, concise, and objective 
statement of the attitude of the prose writers, and of the 
novelists, towards religion. It would be impossible to 
include the numerous dramas treating the same funda- 
mental subject, for the methods of treatment by a novelist 
and a dramatist are so different, that they really belong 
to another chapter. 

These writers coiifie from various parts of Germany; 
Rosegger from the mountains of the South— the South 
full of simplicity and trust, holding to the old customs and 
traditions; Hauptmann from the hills of Silesia, the 
border line of Poland, where the poor weavers eked out a 
miserable existence; Sudermann from the Northeast, the 
l>ord^r of Lithuania^ 30 fuU of conflicts between bo$tik 
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peoples. There he observed the intense passions and 
latent qualities of the children of the hills and also of the 
strand. Frenssen comes from the dunes and marshes of 
the North — the North pulsating with modern turbulent 
life; Kretzer from Berlin, the great modern industrial 
city of the continent ; Otto Ernst from Hamburg, the key 
to the commerce of the world. 

The German people understand these modern authors, 
because they have sympathetic feeling for the people. They 
understand these books because they have experienced the 
same conflicts. 

To our shores, thousands of Germans have come and 
have brought with them the belief of the South, the ex- 
perience of the East, the social conflicts of the cities, and 
the struggles of the North. We should understand their 
feelings and thoughts, best recorded in the modern novel. 

No poet has recorded the simple faith of the people in 
more beautiful language than has Peter Rosegger in his 
wonderful novel /. N. R. I., Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the JewSf which will be considered later. Rosegger's at- 
titude toward religion has been most carefully stated in 
his book entitled : My Kingdom of Heaven. There we 
find all his most essential experiences and confessions. 
Since the Sermon on the Mount, as we shall see through 
the article, is the text, so to speak, of so many modern 
writers; Rosegger's interpretation of it, may serve as an 
introduction. 

The very kernel of Christian teaching is the Sermon 
on the Mount, an extraordinary monument. It has been 
interpreted in many different ways. I have not listened 
too much to these interpretations, but have taken the 
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Evangel and have made it my own. My conception is a 
very simple one — "Blessed are the poor in spirit;*' I do 
not take that to mean that the intellectually weak are 
blessed ; no, the poor, those who have nothing else, in their 
ideals, views, and intellectual life, are blessed in spirit ; 
they ^ill have heaven in their hearts. The meek are 
blessed, for they shall inherit the earth, they will enjoy 
the beauties of the land; trials and tribulations will fall 
to those who call themselves rulers of the land. Those 
that mourn are blessed, for they cannot be deceived, every 
beam of light is consolation and joy for them; while the 
happy are always in imminent danger of becoming sad, 
and being accustomed to happiness, are liable to despair 
in misfortune. Those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness are blessed, for in righteousness they will 
find a divine brotherhood, they see the hand of God 
when the good conquers and when the evil fails. The 
merciful are blessed, for in compassion toward others they 
find their better self, they see the brotherhood of man and 
do not feel themselves alone, but, in common, watch with 
all men. Blessed are the pure in heart, for the image 
of God, which they carry in tUeir souls will not be 
blurred. The peacemakers are blessed, for no hate and 
no guilt trouble their hearts, they are as harmless and 
happy as the children whom God presses to His breast. 
Those who are persecuted for righteousness are blessed, 
for it is bliss for them to suffer for that which they 
love, and their treasure will be more precious, the more 
the enemy endeavor to deprive them of it. "Not that 
they will be blessed," said Christ, on speaking of the 
beatitudes, "they are blessed," — and further — "Ye have 
heard that it hath been said ; *An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth;' but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil, 
but bear patiently. Ye have heard hate thy enemy; I 
say, love thy enemy, do good to them that hate you. 
Likewise doth our Father in Heaven to those that are 
hostile to Him. Become like Him. To love those who 
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love us is easy, for that we need no law, for even the pub- 
licans do so. If you wish to follow Me, be therefore 
perfect." 

Thus do I hear the word of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount to which in power and glory there is nothing 
comparable. 

Rosegger continues to interpret in the same spirit 
the rest of this sermon. His simple interpretations have 
influenced the minds of thousands. He preaches broth- 
erly love, compassion, and self-sacrifice ; and he is opposed 
to the doctrine of the ego, the strong. His essential teach- 
ing is the will to love, not the will to power. 

In great contrast to the simple teachings of Rosegger 
who still held to the belief of the Divinity of Christ and 
to the revelation of God unto man, are the teachings of 
the fiery genius, Friedrich Nietzsche, who passed the last 
decade of his life in the villa Silver View, located in the 
suburbs of Weimar. His powerful will was broken; his 
mind had lost its early vigor; but withal one hesitates to 
use the insinuating words, he was crazy. Yet this is prac- 
tically the sole argument of the reactionaries, when the 
principles of Nietzsche are mentioned. 

Even to-day his ideas effect the writers of all modem 
men, and even of some of the men who dare to anathema- 
tize him. We must consider the influence of his teachings, 
although they may shock or suddenly awaken us. For 
example, he believed that the strong must destroy the 
weak in order that the weak may be exterminated, that 
the only and true virtue is healthy egoism, the deed of the 
strong. The dominating spirit must subdue the slavish 
soul in order that base commonplaces may not be victor- 
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ious. Only the strong deserves to be master, he is the 
superman, he is the God-Man. He must be strong that 
he may have will to power, as : 

Wherever I found a living thing, there found I will 
to power; even in the will of the servant found I the 
\ will to be master. 

Only where there is life, is there also will: not, how- 
ever, will to life, but — so I teach thee — ^will to power! 

Much is reckoned higher than life itself by the living 
one, but out of the very reckoning speaketh — the will to 
power. 

He looked upon everything that would destroy the will 
to power as negative factors, yes, as immoral factors. Of 
these negative factors he condemned Christianity as the 
greatest of all. He could not see its humanitarian blessings ; 
for, as he thought, it lived by pain and woe; he thought 
it had created pain and woe in order to perpetuate it- 
self. It invented the idea of original sin. It invented the 
equality of souls before God. It combats all good, red 
blood, all hope for life, with its anaemic idea of holiness. 

Again, Christianity holds that man is a mere creature 
of the Deity's will ; and yet insists that the individual be 
judged and punished for his acts. It has waged a deadly 
war on the highest type of man, it has put a ban on all his 
fundamental instincts. It makes the strong and efficient, 
its typical outcast man. It has taught men to regard their 
highest impulses as sinful. It tends to rob mankind oi 
those qualities which fit any organism to survive in the 
struggle for existence. 

Nietzsche maintained that Christianity urges a man 
to make no such efforts in the struggle for the survival of 
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the fittest. For example, he thought that the beatitudes 
require that the Christian shall devote his energies to help- 
ing others, and shall give no thought to himself ; .that the 
tendency of the Christian philosophy of humility is to 
make men voluntarily throw away their own chances of 
surviving, which means their sense of efficiency, which 
means their feeling of increasing power, which means their 
whole happiness. 

Furthermore, Nietzsche pointed out that everything 
which makes for the preservation of the human race is 
diametrically opposed to the Christian ideal. Thus Chris- 
tianity becomes the foe of science, for he held that the 
church has been, since the beginning of the Christian era, 
the bitter and tireless enemy of all science, ; that the priest 
class has realized the more a man learned, the more he 
came to depend upon his own efforts, and the less he was 
given to asking help from above. 

Nietzsche was the extreme advocate of the ego, of the 
survival of the fittest, and he held that in order for a man 
to attain his highest development, which is his innate right, 
he must have absolute freedom in order to have the will to 
power. 

The contemporary German poet who first treated of the 
ego, the individuality from the modern point of view, was 
Hermann Sudermann, who was acquiring his interpreta- 
tion and Weltanschauung at the time of the appearance of 
Nietzsche's powerful and destructive works. However, 
Sudermann, even in his earlier life, was constructive in his 
ideas. Yet he was bitterly opposed to those doctrines 
which retarded a healthy growth of the individual, and 
render the youth unfit to fulfill their mission on earth. 
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His ideas, worked out later in John the Baptist, are to be 
found in his earlier novels. Sudermann worked for dig- 
nity, self-possession, and individuality; and he was ap- 
posed to repentance, penitence, and humility. He held 
that the deed which one is wont to call good or bad is 
so only in the shallow surface, and that under the surface, 
resting in dynamic power, is the natural and that the 
natural is essentially true, that truth should be the ultimate 
aim of man. He maintains that even the fallen may hear 
the pure notes of the high song of life, even though they 
fall prey to the vultures of humanity. 

He believed that the influence of the teachings of the 
church were often of negative nature, and that, at the 
most critical period of the development of the youth, the 
confirmation period. 

For example, the young Paul was pushed into the back 
row where the little ones and the poor sat. He wondered 
as to whether the order of rank would be a similar one 
in heaven. The verse, "Blessed are the meek and lowly, 
for they shall be exalted," stood before his very eyes. Then 
the pastor, a comfortable-looking man, dignified and 
solemn, approached, prayed long on the text: "Suffer 
the little children to come unto me." Then he praised 
as the highest of all Christian virtues: humility. The 
direct influence of the confirmation hour upon the lad 
was repentance. Yet repentance had checked his devel- 
opment in early childhood. He had lived in an atmos- 
phere of repentance. And finally when the organ was 
pealing out: "Praise the Lord, the Mighty King of the 
Earth," he noticed the picture of the penitent Magda- 
lene. He bent his head, as if he wished to accept with 
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humility what Frau Sorge might grant him for life. 
Notwithstanding his life of humility and sacrifice, the 
desire to live his *ego' arose; but his development was too 
slow. At last he recognized that he lacked dignity and 
self-possession, qualities which should have been instilled 
in him in boyhood. He could understand the story of 
Frau Sorge. He lacked a soul. The lad grew up, so 
the story goes, and worked to procure his mother's bread. 
But as he had qo soul, no joy, no youth, he often looked 
at his mother with reproachful eyes, as if he would 
ask: 

"Mother, where is my soul?" 

Then the mother grew sad and went out to find him 
a soul. 

She asked the stars in the sky, "Will you give him a 
soul?" But they said, "He is too lowly for that." 

And she asked the flowers on the heath; they said, 
"He is too ugly." 

And she asked the birds in the trees; they said, "He is 
too sad." 

And she asked the high trees; they said, "He is too 
humble." 

And she asked the clever serpents, but they said, "He 
is too stupid." 

Then she went away weeping and met a princess who 
said to her on ascertaining the cause of her sorrow, "I will 
give him my soul. But I will not do it for nothing; he 
must ask for it." But Frau Sorge had laid her grey 
veil over the lad's head, so that he was blind and could 
not see the princess. 

And the mother pleaded, "Frau Sorge, set him free." 

But Frau Sorge smiled — and whoever saw her smile 
was forced to weep — ^and she said, "He must free him- 
self." 
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The better part of a man*s life is consumed in freeing 
himself from the grey veil of repentance, penitence, and 
humility. 

Such is Sudermann's conception of religion. 

In literature a reaction from the naturalistic and the 
individualistic inevitably followed. There was still 
abroad among the people, even in the classes where the 
sun- of hope seemed never to rise, a longing for, and even 
a belief in, better things. Even the husks of religion 
had not destroyed a taste for the essential teachings of hu- 
manity, the teachings of the Sermon 01^ the Mount. 

It remained for Max Kretzer, the great socialistic 
writer, to catch the melody of the beatitudes, still quietly 
hummed in the breasts of the downtrodden in the very 
heart of the great industrial city, Berlin. The Sermon 
on the Mount, however, could scarcely be heard above 
the deafening din of industry, the ribald shouts of low 
revelry, and the mechanical chants of soulless ceremony. 

The young pastor, the main character of the novel, die 
Bergpredigt, was filled with the inspirations of the human 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, and he was de- 
termined to work for the good, the beautiful and the true. 
A keynote to his entire life and work is found in the pasn 
tor's sermon based on the golden rule, which, in spite of 
all orthodox opposition, (he had written a book on the 
Sermon on the Mount) he was permitted to deliver as a 
trial sermon. Downright intrigue, involving the question 
of character, was unsuccessful; for the presumption is 
faith and morality, or even faith and immorality, but al- 
ways faith. The day of his trial sermon approached, the 
ceremony began, he observed the hostile forces before him 
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and after an explanation of the text, with rather an un- 
certain voice, he finally cairght the eyes of his beloved and 
spoke in part: \ 

"But I say unto you, *Love your enemies and bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that persecute you.* 
Yes, dearly beloved, what does that mean but to go and 
see the blushes of shame; to edify yourself at the awak- 
ened conscience and heal the burning wounds which len- 
iency has made. For it is an eternal truth which will exist 
as long as men traverse this earth, that hatred begets hat- 
red, and love begets love. The vengeance of man cannot 
be so great that it some day cannot be conciliated by the 
humble approach of his sacrifice; and no one can be so 
corrupt that some day the word of truth will not say 
to him : *you have deceived yourself.' This is indeed, the 
eternal love of Christ contained in the words: ^whoever 
does not believe in Me, he shall not be helped.' It is not 
the belief in the awakening of the dead, for whosoever 's 
light is blotted out shall never return; yea, it is also not 
a belief in the supernatural descent of the just one, who 
has wandered in body upon the earth and who has shed 
his blood upon it. For otherwise, how could he have suf- 
fered and died in a purely human way as one of the least 
of these? 

"It is rather the belief that only good acts can create 
the peace of soul which alone makes a man really happy. 
However, before you act, you shall always ask this ques- 
tion, will it be better? But I say unto you now, do not 
depend upon the word which you take from here, do not 
return home with the notion that you have fulfilled a 
Christian duty by coming to this church, and could now, 
with a clear conscience go again into the world, since you 
have heard the word of Christ promulgated from this 
pulpit and have become good men for another week. Do 
not sun yourself in the thought that you already share the 
love of your neighbor when you attempt to resist evil, for 
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Christ did not only endure, did not only speak good things, 
but He also acted. Therefore, carry out the Christian 
love even through deeds, create and increase your happi- 
ness through creating and increasing the happiness of oth- 
ers. 

"Imagine, dearly beloved, that you are living in plenty 
and dwelling by the side of physical and soul poverty, and 
that you hear the call for bread and the crying out for 
words of consolation; yet you have retired and cannot 
find peace of mind on account of the sorrow which is pene- 
trating through your very door, and you arise and enter 
into the dwelling of your neighbor and give of that which 
you have in abundance and which he lacks. You have 
now created the happiness of others and may contentedly 
fall asleep, for you have increased your own. And if all 
you, dearly beloved friends, who are assembled here, act 
in this way, and if all intend to induce your friends to 
do the same, then you can answer the question, *Will it 
be better?' with V^s!' Then you would in reality have 
fulfilled the teaching of Christ as contained in our text 
and you would see the beginning of the coming King- 
dom of Grod." 

(The ceremony was completed, the election took place. 
The orthodox exclaimed, "Atheist" ; the human ones "re- 
tain him" and he was elected. But his difficulties began 
and he soon realized that he could not fulfill his concep- ) 
tion of the teachings of Christ in the established church. 
It is impossible to mention other novels treating the 
same theme, but let us follow a young student at Berlin 
to his home in Slesvig-Holstein, to that district which has 
been the path of known and unknown migrations from 
the north to the south of the Norse and Germanic tribes, 
and which formed the base of supplies for the conquering 
of England by the Anglo-Saxon. This country so rich in 
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folk and poet lore, so rich in natural resources, is the very 
key of modern Germany. There in the small village of 
Hemme, worked and loved the pastor poet of modern 
Germany — the author of Jorn Uhl and Holy land, Gustav 
Frenssen. 

Only the most important stages of Jorn UhPs slow and 

powerful religious development may be given here. 

The instruction in the confirmation class in which the 
old church dogma was proclaimed, was incomprehensible 
to him and therefore tortuous. The practical, sober 
youth who applied everything to Die Uhl, to the people 
who dwelt there, and to the conditions of the village, 
could not understand either the sin or the grace that was 
taught. The sin seemed to him to come much too late 
and the grace much too soon. The sin began with larceny, 
theft, and murder (not with cards, drink, excessive soci- 
ety, and golssip). The grace was there too soon, namely, 
when one cast his sin upon the Lord. Jorn Uhl went 
out to the open field and listened to old Wilhelm Dreyer, 
as no one ever listened in the church. Dreyer's experi- 
ence was for him in those years evangel; to work and be 
sober and saving — glad tidings of great joy. 

Then came the time of life when one has no guide, when 
the parents lose control, if they have any; and the other 
people do not grab for the reins which are dragging behind 
us, when we are rushing madly down the street, which 
leads to the marketplace of life, to that place where des- 
tiny so earnestly asks us, "What are you worth?" The 
meaning of these hours is so important because they de- 
note the transition from youth to manhood with all its 
conflicts and experiences. Jorn Uhl was no exception. 
He had his experience with the Sandmaid and at the 
Jungeleuteball, where under the influence of the exper- 
ience with the Sandmaid and the resulting conflicts he 
attempted to outdo his father and brothers in their wild 
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life. But he did not possess the talent to become a vag- 
abond. Then followed a sad night and the morrow when 
he struggled with his conscience which was bidding fair 
to make a coward of him. Until this time, he had noth- 
ing which he could revere. No one had understopd how 
to bring religion close to him. The vigorous, beautiful, 
and proud stature of the Savior they had botched and 
destroyed. He did not have a mother. Thus this warm- 
hearted youth was without love. It was natural that 
he went again to the Sandmaid who was pure, although 
wronged by the gossip of the neighborhood, and who, 
after hearing his confessions, revealed unto him a new gos- 
pel and went her way. The content of her gospel was: 
"What one has experienced is not necessarily destructive, 
rather productive of strength, if one does not give up the 
battle for the good and the true." 

The experience of these days worked upon him for 
years. He was without friends and books. In his intro- 
spective mood, he determined to separate himself frotn 
women and from the world. One cannot, however, get 
away from the world very easily. If one turns around, 
it is there;, if one turns around again, it is still there; if 
one closes his eyes, one hears its bustling; stops his ears, 
it capers before him. One must take a stand, keep peace, 
or begin conflict. Jorn Uhl began conflict. In this con- 
flict, he drew his eyebrows so deep that he did not per- 
ceive the great wonders, and he carried his head so high 
that he did not heed the great beauties. Therefore, if 
the world with all its natural and human equipment did 
not meet his approval, so must He who created heaven 
and earth fare ill. 

Jorp, indeed, went to church. He had been going to 
church for months, because he noticed that the saving and 
the sober and the old-fashioned people went to church; 
he also noticed that the young and the wild and the state- 
makers did not go to church. Jorn went to church Tlie- 
causc he d^ir^d tp be, .and tP remain, a §afe man. H« 
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wanted to show it, so he went to church. He went to 
church and it bored him. Above all things, he could not 
reconcile the fact that the man who preached to him was 
a hypocrite, judging from his outside actions. The old man 
Dreyer said : "It does not depend on the life of the man, 
Jorn, but upon whether he preaches the right word of 
God." But just this right doctrine which the preacher 
proclaimed, cut Jorn to the very quick. The contents 
of the sermons were about as follows : "The imagination 
of man's heart is evil from his youth." "The Trinity 
praised in eternity." "Whoever builds upon his life and 
upon his works will be eternally damned." "Believe and 
ye will be saved." Jorn Uhl sat and listened and could 
not discover what these teachings had to do with the wild 
life in the village and with his own life. He wondered 
why the word of God was so impractical, and thought out 
his own Bible. 

At times when the small man read the prescribed pas- 
sages with a singing, sepulchral voice, it seemed as if he 
heard something else than what the man afterwards really 
preached. It seemed to him as if he heard great, power- 
ful thou^ts right out of human life. -He was like 
unto a man who, lying in the edge of the woods, is sur- 
rounded by the twittering of birds and the buzzing of 
insects and hears deep ip the forest a spring rushing with 
full, heavy, and pure water. But in the dependency of his 
youth, it never occurred to him to read through Matthew 
or Mark and to see whether the man had not suppressed a 
good part of the evangel, and falsified another. But Jorn 
still went to church and was becoming like the others, 
when an episode, the rescuing of a child occurred. 

On the next Sabbath, the little one whom he had 
rescued accompanied him on the way to church. Jorn 
Uhl went in and listened to a sermon on faith, and how 
the so-called good works and the so-called upright life 
were to be looked upon with suspicion, as "Gldnzendes 
Laster" After church, the old tailor Rose followed him 
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and began to talk about religion. The old man insisted that 
one should always act with the help of God. Jorn tJhl 
could not understand that. He dien went to Wieten 
Penn, the faithful old servant, and heard her interpreta- 
tion. Jorn had thus three different interpretations of re- 
ligion. The one which was preached in the church, no 
sensible man could sanction. The tailor's — ^to care for 
others in the name of God — and Wieten's — ^to care for 
yourself in your own name — both had sense. Reflecting 
over these problems, he began to become an independent 
man. For years he did not enter the church. 

Jorn, who could understand this conception of Chris- 
tianity, looked at the pastor as if he longed to hear more. 
The pastor continued: 

"The Savior has, through His beautiful, pure life and 
His wonderfully affecting death, and through His good, 
powerful, and proud words, brought a fullness of thought 
and life into humanity, as a brilliant fire, as He said. 
Now the one takes this; and the other, that. The one 
church this; and the other, that, and betakes itself into 
a corner with its little brand and lets it smoke or flame, 
according as it prefers smoke or flame, and says — *that is 
the truth of the Savior.' Many add their own wisdom, 
many their dishonesty, and many, indeed, their malicious 
intent. Thus the Savior's real image has become with 
some petrified, with some masked, and with some so dis- 
torted that one no longer sees anything of His noble coun- 
tenance. And it really is not so very difficult, even for 
a la3mian, to deduct from the first evangels a portrait so 
clear and distinct, that one recognizes the fundamental 
traits of His being, will, and life. As far as I can see, 
this is what He has to say to us: *We shall have confi- 
dence that God always stands at our side, at all times, yea, 
even in the darkest moments, with a strong, ever watch- 
ful will and with an ever good intent.' Resting on this 
happy faith, we shall war courageously against the evil 
within and about us. Fortified by confidence in God as 
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by a high strong wall, we shall fight for the good and 
never doubt a final victory, first on this side and then on 
the other side. That I think is the entire Christianity." 

**If, however," he continued, "one can not obtain this 
confidence in God, for that is not every one*s privilege, 
and can fulfill the good and the charitable without con- 
fidence in God, then one shall let that suffice and be very 
happy." 

"Every good man must immediately agree with that," 
Jorn Uhl answered. "One does need to ponder over a. 
thing for which one has no time. Also, it is not neces- 
sary to render immature the understanding which God has 
given one, and then accept everything they charitably of- 
fer, or be eternally damned." 

The pastor laughed right out. "Nothing is more cer- 
tain," he said, "than that the religion Jesus wished to 
bring unto man was a very simple, original and clear 



one. 



In Jorn Uhl, Frenssen attacks the pastors in the pulpit, 
because they do not know life and the needs of the hear- 
ers. In Holyland, he reveals the attitude of the people 
toward religion. This attitude is a pitiful one and has 
its natural causes as explained by the keen observer of the 
doubting children: of the village. 

The children make God the servant of their own will, 
and half of them do not believe what is taught in the 
confirmation class. The words of Anna Boje, as a child, 
are touching and natural: "I believe everything, because 
the pastor says it. But do you know what makes me sad ? 
God is really a triune God, not so? Sometimes I am so 
afraid, because at night I am so tired and do not keep the 
right order. I believe I pray least to the Holy Ghost and 
|i^ certainly is angry wifh m^," 
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Even the common workingmen question the teachings 
about the Virgin Mary, deeming them impossible. They 
do not respect the teachings of Christ because the church 
does not represent the Savior as human, but as a waxen 
image./ Again, the church seems to be on the side of the 
rich and has not a word or deed for the poor. 

All progressive elements among the people — the work- 
ingmen, the seamen, the merchants, the students, the schol- 
ars, and the artists — question the dogmas of the church. 
The entire folk is falling away from the old faith of the 
church. The foundation of life is false, because the people 
have no faith. The minds of men go restlessly from one 
meaning to another. The priests have a false control 
over men, and error reigns supreme. 

Frenssen tells of one, who in the midst of these condi- 
tions, restless and full of hope, is searching for the Holy, 
step by step. Frenssen, with almost laborious painstaking, 
prepares his hero to write the life of Christ. Kai Jans 
experiences the sufferings and oppression of a long life and 
of the entire nation. 

The manuscript, which is absolutely necessary as an 
organic part of the novel, is the storm center of criticism. 
Withal it is a natural product of the religious reformation 
which is abroad in Germany. It is peculiar to Germany 
that the life of Christ should \ie a theme of a novel. 
It is significant that the two pastor poets of Germany, 
Frenssen and Rosegger (Rosegger is really a pastor), 
working independently of each other, have selected this 
theme at about the same time. 

/. N. R. L, which contains the life of Christ as found 
in the biblical stories by strengthening the faith of the 
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people, takes the people away from die faith and control 
of the clericals. This influence is well known by the cler- 
icals, hence their bitter opposition. This is especially true 
for Frenssen, for he has entered into the marketplace of 
their temples and upset their tables. The influence of 
these books never can be fully appreciated, for they are 
sowing seeds which fall in corners from ^ which unex- 
pected results may spring. E^ch in its own way has con- 
tributed much to the revolution in Germany, not that they 
offer anything new, but through them the faith of thous- 
ands has been awakened and strengthened. 

Casting aside all art and religious prejudices, we are 
forced to recognize that these books, voices of a great time, 
will have much influence upon German life and literature, 
both with their throbbing life and earnest faith, the one 
with its beauties of mysticism and romanticism, the other 
with its serious problems of the narrow sorrows and the 
beautiful hopes of humanity of to-day. 

Witness also the appearance of Hauptmann's novel 
"Der Narr in Christo/' which is a most artistic treatment 
of the tragical experiences of a man who attempted to 
carry out to the letter the teachings of the man of Gali- 
lee in a so-called Christian community, pregnant with the 
heavy burdens of a caste government. 

All these writings have influenced the belief, and have 
effected the thoughts of thousands. What is the essen- 
tial lesson we may learn from the poets of modern Ger- 
many? Perhaps reverence. Then let us hearken to 
Goethe's theory of reverence. 

We teach a threefold reverence which, when combined 
to form a whole, only then attains its highest power and 
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effect. The first is for that which is above us; the sec- 
ond, reverence for that which is below us ; the third, rev- 
erence for that which is Uke ourselves. 

To fear is easy, but unpleasant; to entertain reverence 
is difficult, but pleasing. Man determines himself un- 
willingly to reverence, or rather never determines himself 
to it; it is a loftier sense which must be imparted to his 
nature, and which is self-developed only in most exception- 
ally gifted ones, who, therefore, from all times have been 
regarded as saints, as gods. In this consists the dignity — 
in this the function of all genuine religions, of which also 
there exist only three, according to the objects toward 
which they direct their worship. 

No religion which is based on fear is esteemed among 
us. The religion which rests on reverence for that which 
is ^bove us, we call the ethnical one; it is the religion of 
nations, and the first happy redemption from a base fear; 
all so-called heathen religions are of this kind, let them 
have what names they will. The second religion, which 
is founded on that reverence which we have for what is 
like unto ourselves, we call the philosophic ; for the philos- 
opher, who places himself in the middle, must draw down- 
ward to himself all that is higher, and upward to him- 
self all that is lower, and only in this central position does 
he deserve the name of the sage. The third religion is 
based on reverence for that which is below us ; we call it 
the Christian one, because this disposition of mind is 
chiefly revealed in it; it is the last one which humanity 
could and was bound to attain. Yet what was not de- 
manded for, It, not merely to leave earth below, and claim 
a higher origin, but to recognize as divine even humility 
and poverty, scorn and contempt, shame and misery, suf- 
fering and death; nay, to revere and make lovable even 
sin and crime, not as hindrances, but as furtherances of 
holiness! Of* this, there are indeed found traces through- 
out all time ; but a trace is not a goal. The goal having 
once been reached, humanity cannot turn backwards. It 
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may be maintained, that the Christian religion having once 
appeared, can never disappear again; having once been 
divinely embodied, cannot again be dissolved. 

All three together present the true religion ; from these 
three reverences outspring the highest reverence, rever- 
ence for oneself, and the former again develop themselves 
from the latter, so that man attains to the highest he is 
capable of reaching, in order that he may consider himself 
the best that God and nature have produced and that he 
may be able to remain on this height without being drawn 
through conceit or egoism into what is base! 

If one should attain the highest reverence, reverence for 
self, he will have not merely will to love or will to power, 
but will to love and to power. "And love is the spirit of 
hiunanity and service its law. To dwell together in 
peace, to seek the truth in love and to help one another." 

This is the covenant of the modern German novelists. 



Ill 

GusTAV Frenssen 

{Based on Letters and Information Sent By Frenssen to 

Warren Washburn Florer) 

GUSTAV Frenssen, the pastor-poet, of Slesvig-Hol- 
stein, celebrated his fiftieth birthday on the twenty- 
ninth of October, 191 3. Only a few years before, he 
was practically unknown even in his own country. To- 
day, however, many consider Frenssen to be the typical 
representative of German life. His works have reached 
the homes of thousands upon thousands of Germans and 
have stimulated to serious thinking about the essential and 
simple problems of life. His J dm UhU which appeared in 
1902 and of which 250,000 copies have been published 
already, compels the keenest interest of the reader, for it 
contains life in rich abundance. 

Frenssen grew up in a small village and saw the world 
in miniature. He witnessed many sad tragedies which 
ended in melancholy, despair, and death. He worried 
about the social conditions he observed and pondered over 
the unsettled questions of childhood. His father, observ- 
ing the introspective moods of the lad, concluded that he 
had talent for study and sent him to the gymnasium at 
Meldorf, The new life awakened the boy's active mind. 
He later went to Husum, Du graue Stadt am Meer, 
where he lived in the little room where Theodor Storm 
had written some of his Novellen. His teachers did not 
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recognize the latent capabilities of their pupil, although 
some of his comrades recall the fact that the young Frens- 
sen thought more independently than the average gymnas- 
iast. 

When he had finished at the gymnasium, he entered 
the University of Tubingen as a student of theolo©^. He 
remained here, however, only during the summer semester 
of 1886. He was a lonely young man, and, misunder- 
stood by his fellow students, he shunned their society. 
Even at that time, he cherished a desire to write and 
sent a story to the Leipziger illustrierte Zeitung; but it 
was returned, and the author, in despair, destroyed the 
manuscript. After the summer vacation, the young Frens- 
sen continued his studies at the University of Berlin. He 
was not able to adapt himself to the confused life of the 
throbbing industrial city, but the scenes he witnessed left 
lasting impressions on his young mind. He never forgot 
the swarming children of the poor, whose young lives 
fairly withered away for lack of country life, or were per- 
verted by their sordid environment. He passed the 
Literatur€afes where artists, as they termed themselves, 
gathered. Unfortunately, he did not catch the spirit of 
the healthy currents of the new literary revolution. Even 
in later years, he did not profit from a study of the vital 
principles of naturalism, as stated by Arno Holz. Frau 
Wissenschaft, with her exacting demands, did not appeal 
either to the Phantasie or to the Weltanschauung of the 
village youth of Slesvig-Holstein. His preparation 
had been practical occupation, acquaintanceship with the 
life of the village, entrance upon unexplored fields, en- 
deavors to rise as well as possible, and introspective re- 
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flection; accordingly, in his wondering state of mind, be 
missed the wonders of exact science. 

Frenssen next went to the University of Kiel, and, af- 
ter passing the examination in 1890, entered upon the ca- 
reer of a country pastor. Some of his experiences are 
described in Jom UhL His desire was to arouse the peo- 
ple, especially the young, to think about the real value of 
their own lives and of a simple religion. He wanted to lead 
them to become useful members of society, and to think 
about good works and real help, and less about the king- 
dom of to-morrow; more about deep ploughing, and less 
about pious ecstacy; more about actual atonement for 
wrong, and less about penitence and repentance. In 
short, the people who attended the plain church with the 
pointed roof, heard plain sermons with pointed teachings 
about religion as Frenssen understood it. The young 
pastor sought to make his hearers think about the crying 
needs of the village, and accordingly emphasized the glad 
tidings of daily service. Thus passed the two restless 
years of his first pastorate, which were also full of inner 
struggles and soul conflicts. 

Frenssen's second pastorate was at Hemme, where he 
continued his work for a practical religion. There he 
was assisted by his young wife who, from the first, aided 
him in his literary work, and to whom, undoubtedly, he 
has owed much of his appreciative insight into the nature 
of women. A perusal of his Dorfpredigten, published in 
1 903 J will give the reader an excellent idea of Frenssen's 
view of a combination of worship and social service. 
//The§e simple sermons were delivered exactly as printed. 
The ideas voiced in them permeate Frenssen's writings; 
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this is specially true of Jorn Uhl and Hilligenleu The 
pastor carefully observed the thoughts of his hearers, as 
he unfolded to them his conception of Christianity. They 
could not understand his teachings, or appreciate his por- 
trait of Christ. They came to the church to worship 
according to their belief, not to listen to suggestions as 
to their share of the work in improving the conditions of 
the village. They felt the jar of discomfiture, or the 
pangs of duty, when they listened to the earnest and zeal- 
ous advocate of a Hilligenlei, a cleansed land. With a 
canny mind, they soon observed that the pastorate under- 
estimated the dogmatic teachings of the Church and failed 
to preach the Word of God, as they knew it. 

In his endeavors to press his message, Frenssen studied 
the people of his parish, likewise their environment and 
the fatherland. He observed the conditions which retarded 
the growth of a man's soul, and saw the causes which kept 
men from understanding the soul of the Heimat and 
which prevented them from listening to nature's teach- 
ings. He saw more clearly the erring life of the village 
and began to understand the world in miniature about 
him. It was not a mere stage ; the men and women were 
not mere actors. They were vital factors for good or evil 
in the community. He clearly discerned that the welfare 
of the community depended upon the welfare of the small- 
est integral part — ^the home. When the home prospered, 
useful citizens were reared for the community ; when the 
home fell, the community felt the shock of the fall. He 
also noticed that one home rarely fell by itself, but that 
generally entire families fell ; families related, ^ot only by 
blood, but also by social ties. He also understood the 
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causes of the fall, and wondered why the people could 
not see the ultimate outcome of the wild life they were 
leading. He continued to wonder ; not with the wonder 
which dazes, but with the wonder which reveals. 

Frenssen studied the habits of the people; the habits 
of home, of society, of church, of government. He saw 
that the youth were brought up in the habits of the com- 
munity. They were too close to see clearly. A few, it is 
true, noticed the wild life, but either the lure of society 
or the veil of daily and sordid toil blinded them. Some 
lived the life which kills; others lived the life which 
blights. The pastor tried in vain to unfold before these 
people the hope of humanity. He realized that possession 
is the rock upon which society must build, that posses- 
sion is the keystone for individual success; but, by pos- 
session, he did not understand merely land, or business, 
or vocation, but the ideals of humanity as well. He felt 
that religion was the foundation upon which these ideals 
could rest securely, and that this foundation should be 
laid in childhood. How to bring it about was his next 
task. He studied the Weltanschauung of childhood ; chil- 
hood so rich in the knowledge of nature and human 
nature. He saw the great truth of the Master, "of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven," but he added, according to 
the knowledge of his generation, another great truth — 
of such is the Kingdom of the World. 

The knowledge of the Kingdom of the World was to 
him absolutely necessary for the knowledge of the King- 
dom of Heaven. How to cultivate the knowledge of the 
Kingdom of the World was to him the essential problem. 
The youth should "make progress in the most essential 
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thing in the world, namely, to discriminate the value of 
things." In order to accomplish this, a re-evaluation of 
values must be made, or rather a re-evaluation of values 
must continue to. be made. The young Krey had an eye 
for values, if only for the value of money. The young 
Uhl had an eye for values, if only for the enjoyment of 
life, as he beheld life. The young Thiessen had an eye 
for values, if only for the value of a mere sleepy existence. 
How to teach the 3^oung people to re-evaluate these values 
was the problem which weighed heavily upon the young 
pastor. His endeavors bore but little fruit ; perhaps merely 
temporary alleviation of intense suffering, perhaps a 
momentary reflection about the truth so plainly told ; but 
the people still remained far from the Kingdom of the 
World and, therefore, far from the Kingdom of Heaven. 
During the years of his pastorate, sudi ideas as have 
been sketched began to grow, not always along direct lines 
of thought, but along the winding currents of life* His 
early desire to become a writer was again felt, with results 
best given in Frenssen's own words: 

My first little stories, which appeared in newspapers, 
not in book form, are not to be printed in book form — 
there are only three or four of them, all told — ^were rather 
dainty and romantic, as you may assume from the example 
of the Sandgrdfin. In my youth, I saw the world through 
a beautiful haze. Die Sandgrdfin offers ample informa- 
tion of my youthful insight into the world of feeling, and 
of my production of that period. 

The first novel, Die Sandgrdfin, appeared in 1896; but, 
written in the style of the so-called family novel, it arous- 
ed little interest, although at present it is rather widely 
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read. It has the weaknesses and the strong qualities of 
one not at home in literary work. It contains many keen 
observations, living pictures, and beautiful descriptions of 
the nature of the Northern clime. The natural song of 
the Heimat shows the possibilities of poetic growth. No 
one recognized more keenly the good and bad qualities 
of Die Sandgrdfin than the author, as is seen from his own 
estimate of the novel. 

Why in- all the world do you draw your material from 
youthful tales, from the fantasies of your youth; why 
do you not rather seek it in the experiences of your life? 
In your life you have had much care, anxiety, love, joy, 
and longing; what you yourself have seen: that is what 
you must tell. That will be a joyous, ardent tale. Then 
I knew what I wanted. 

The next work, Die drei Getreuen, appeared in 1898. 
This typical German book, rich in material — not always 
carefully worked out, however, contains a beautiful pic- 
ture of the author's country and of the people. The life, 
customs, and manner of thinking of the people are de- 
picted, and their long and complicated annals are told 
with direct effect. Frenssen treats the underlying causes 
of the social disturbances and of the large emigration to 
America, the principal cause being lack of land. He 
wrote : 

The emigration of Germans to the United States was 
very great from 1848 until about 1880, because at that 
time there was a broadening survey of the world and an 
expansion of commerce. The population was rapidly in- 
creasing, government and large landowners prevented an 
inner colonization. The progress of industrialization was 
too slow to demand all hands and repay them with prop- 
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crty. Finally, America offered what the people most long- 
ingly desired: land. After 1880, the industrial growth in 
the country was rapid and powerful and not only attracted 
the overflow population, but also gave the landowners, 
especially the smaller, a better market. Now (1913), 
emigration is only one-twentieth of the former num- 
bers. 

What people emigrated, and why, I have depicted, in 
so far as the province of Slesvig-Holstein is concerned, 
in Die drei Getreuen, From many individual reports, I 
have formed the opinion that the emigrants, for the most 
part, have found a far better lot than they would have 
received here. Those who come back to visit, gave the 
impression of well-to-do-people in comfortable circum- 
stances. But we have also heard of several who have 
grown poor and unhappy there. 

In 1 901, the book which made Frenssen famous ap- 
peared, Jorn Uhl was written for the people of the 
parish of the village pastor, but the men and women 
whose life stories are told by the pastor, who understood 
the life and the needs of his hearers, were not merely the 
children of Wentorf or of Slesvig-Holstein, the new 
province, but of the fatherland. The people of Ger- 
many read the intimate story of nature and human nature 
with profound appreciation. The following letter from 
the author tells the story of the genesis of this book of life 
which has exerted a far-reaching influence upon the Ger- 
man people: 

In my family, who for the last five hundred years have 
been farmers and laborers in the same village of Barlt on 
the western coast of Holstein, there has been, as a heritage 
from the olden times, a strong tendency to observe the 
fate of families, and the life-histories of individuals with 
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seriousness and almost with veneration. My father had 
this inclination in an unusual degree, and from childhood 
I learned from him to understand the fortunes of many 
families of the country-side and of individuals as well. 
When I was a young man, 1 was particularly touched by 
the fate of several prominent farmer families which went 
to ruin through drink and gambling. 

After I had more concealed than shown my own man- 
ner and style in my first book, die Sandgrdfin, entirely with- 
out self-confidence, and then in my second, die Jrei Ge- 
treuen, had put my narrative in my own style, to be sure, 
but still somewhat delicately, bashfully, and shyly — 
which is really one of the chief charms of the book — I now 
dared in the third book to plunge into the midst of the 
treasure-store, and told dll that from my childhood had 
moved my spirit, the whole real world in which I had 
grown up and still lived. It was probably the outgrowth 
of a strong moral desire ; I wanted to show to the people of 
my home community, and to all others who would see it, 
the whole deep, sad truth and burden of life. And so it 
became a picture of the serious landscape, and of serious 
human life. 

The characters are — ^mostly freely changed, some com- 
bined from two — almost all people whom I had met in life, 
most of whom I still know, and many of whom know that 
they are the ones. Many have read the book smilingly, 
many with sorrow, and some with tears. 

As to literary sources of Jorn Uhl I myself can say 
nothing further, except that, like all thoughtful people, I 
know and love the foremost story-tellers from Homer to 
Gottfried Keller. 

This letter explains at once the virile strength of Jorn 
Uhl and also its lack of artistic unity ; for, as the author 
states, he "told all that from his childhood had affected 
his soul, the whole real world in which he had grown up 
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and in which he still lived." But, although one must ac- 
cept the fact that he wrote with a strong moral purpose, 
it must be acknowledged that the village pastor unfolded, 
in an artistic manner, the picture of an earnest community 
and of an earnest life. 

The success of J dm Ukl awakened Germany to realize 
the fact that in Frenssen she had produced another man 
who had looked deeply into the nature of her people. A 
decade has passed, and the Germans are beginning to ap- 
preciate the real value of this book of life which at first 
was either overestimated, or not sufficiently recognized. 
The extent of the influence of this book upon the hundreds 
of thousands of its readers is difficult to estimate. Many 
critics cannot understand this influence. They have, 
with bookish training, judged the book as a book, and, 
therefore, can not see the whole, deep, sad truth and bur- 
den of life. They take exception to the pastoral tone 
and criticize the inartistic features of the story. The rea- 
son of the unprecedented success is that people love to read 
of simple, deep life, the life which they know, or the life 
which they are craving to live. They read this book be- 
cause they have experienced it. They have read similar 
books before, but perhaps none in which the author con- 
tinually explained the deeds and their causes. This fact 
diverts, at times, the attention from the story. If Frens- 
sen had been more of an artist and less an interpreter of 
life, he might have created a literary masterpiece which 
would have satisfied the critics, but he would not have 
given to his larger parish such rich material about the 
life of the Heimat. 

Frenssen understands the latent power of the soul of 
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the people which had hopes for the fulfilhnent of its long / 
cherished dream of final reparation for the wrong it had 
suffered from internal dissensions and from the hands of 
the nation across the Rhine, especially under Napoleon in 
1805-1813. The hope which had lived for generations, 
the hope of a united Germany seemed about to be realized. ; 
During the war, and afterwards, in the struggle of the ^ 
'reconstruction period and in the subsequent rise of modern 
commercial and industrial Germany, little heed was paid 
to the needs of individual men. The church, the govern- 
ment, and even the Social-Democratic party, were more 
interested in the people than they were in individual men. 
Frenssen is primarily interested in the individual, and he 
studied the war, and especially the great battle of Grave- 
lotte, with the definite purpose of observing the direful 
influence of war upon the individual children of Wen- 
torf. The chapter on the battle of Gravelottc, which is 
"not surpassed anywhere in literature for the immediacy 
and vividness of its impressions," is the result of Frens- 
sen's penetrating observations of the hard struggles and 
intense sufferings of the single soldier. The following 
statement by Gustav Frenssen will explain the reason for 
this fact: "At christenings and weddings I have always 
liked to hear stories told, also those of veterans. When I 
wi^ed to describe Jorn Uhl's experiences at Gravelotte, 
I went to several who had been through it, and questioned 
them minutely. The people were plain soldiers, there 
were no officers among them. The general (Manstein) 
is entirely historical, likewise, I believe, Jagemann; the 
other names are changed e. g. Gleiser; yet his personality 
is described from reality; likewise, perhaps, Lieutenant 
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Hax. The regiments are designated by the correct names 
and numbers. The whole description is actually true to 
fact." 

/ Various critics have endeavored to find Frenssen's lit- 
erary sources. His own statements in regard to this point 
are interesting. 

In the time before I wrote Jorn Uhl, I loved particu- 
larly ; fVahrheit und Dichtung by Goethe, Gottfried Kel- 
ler's Novellen, then also David Copperfield by Dickens, 
Hungerpastor by Raabe, and Sudermann's Ehre, I think 
it possible that here and there a place in Jorn Uhl has 
been influenced by these books, perhaps in an expression 
or in the turn of a sentence, but not in the whole style, 
and not in subject matter. For the style was a gradual 
development from the Sandgrdfin and die drei Getreuen, 
surely and more quietly forward, as every one can see ; and 
the subject matter was so richly available, and this availa- 
ble material so richly used that one acquainted with the 
landscape and its stories said ; "there is nothing in the book 
that has not happened, and nothing has happened as it is 
told." 

In the chapter on Sudermann, the writer points out 
the fact that, although these two books were alike in 
many respects; nevertheless, the differences were more 
striking than the similarities. The chapter is based on the 
fact that the experience of the writers was radically differ- 
ent, that they had been brought up in a different atmos- 
phere, had enjo)'ed a different education, had pursued a 
different vocation, and had scanned a different decade; 
and also that, although the authors treated cares, they 
treated different cares. Yet the writer had not looked 
closely enough to see just what these differing cares 
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were, or how the lads personified these cares. In Frau 
Sorge, the grey veiled dame was plain enough, but the 
"great black animal" escaped notice. In a recent letter 
Frenssen gives his own interpretation: 

« 

I inherited from my mother a deeply care-laden 
mind ; from childhood I was heavily burdened by it, and 
^ my whole life long I witnessed how the country people 
tormented themselves with heavy mortgages. Thus care 
^ was the black animal of my youth and of my whole exis- 
Z^ tence ; anctTt is a matter of course that it makes a broad 
"^^ path through my books. Of course I had then read Frau 
Sorge, and I remember also, that I said to myself, that 
Sudermann treated a similar theme in this book. But 
who will forbid treatment of the same theme? Is care and 
Its treatment a monopoly? It depends on whether Frau 
Sorge and Jorn Uhl have more than the theme in com- 
mon. On this point, every one may find clearness for 
himself, since the two books submit themselves as witness- 
es. 

In the year 1903, appeared Das Heimatsfest, a festival 
play which Frenssen, 2^ perfect stranger to the stage, wrote 
for the celebration of the city of Husum. The main char- 
acter, Sonke Erichsen, who had fled from his country to 
avoid the war, and who had lived in America ever since, 
returned, punished by homesickness, to celebrate the 
Heimatsfest. 

Soon after the publication of Jorn Uhl, the pastor 
decided to give up his active work in the church and to 
devote his attention to literary work; not because it was 
profitable, for Frenssen cared little for money, but because 
he saw among his thousands of readers a greater parish. 
He thus remained a pastor. In Jorn Uhl, Frenssen al- 
ready had treated the most fundamental problem of hu- 
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man Ufc — religion. The young pastor, of whqm Frcns- 
scn wrote, "Der bin ich" endeavored in vain to interest 
the people in the essential teachings of Christianity. Even 
Jorn Uhl, although he realized the force of the simple 
religion of the pastor, was too much occupied with the 
narrowing sorrows of his daily struggles to comprdiend 
the beautiful truths of the teachings of Christ. He caught 
only mere glimpses of the new light. 
[ In Hilligenlei (1905), Frenssen unfolded the life of 
Hilligenlei, in order to show why the people were unable 
to grasp the simple teachings of the "most beautiful of the 
children of men" and to explain the difficult task of Kai 
Jans, who endeavored to bring them to see the beauties of 
the life and teachings of the young man of Galilee. yThc 
fact that Frenssen had given up his active work explains 
to a great degree the extreme subjectivity of this novel. 
He returned to the struggles of his pastorate and looked 
even further backward into the experiences of his youth 
and childhood. He returned to the realms of Phantasie 
and listened to the stories of the people around him, this 
time interpreted through Kai Jans rather than through 
Heim Heiderieter. The study of works of research tem- 
pered his Phantasie, yet his Phantasie interpreted the re- 
sults of scientific research. At times the Phantasie is 
stronger, at times the scientific attitude. This peculiar 
admixture of strange companions effected the style of the 
book. The Luther style (as it is sometimes termed) of 
the pastor, the abrupt style of research, and the realistic 
style of the poet are evident throughout the book. At 
times, the author allowed himself to be carried away by 
his different moods, or rather periods of doubt; and, being 
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more interested in the content than in the form, he hesi- 
tated to retouch his work, fearing, perchance, kst he might 
mar his portrait of erring humanity; so we have an un- 
touched picture of the life of Hilligenlei, the village 
which, after all, was not cleansed. 

Frenssen tells of one, who, in the midst of the sordid 
sins of the village, restless and full of hope, is searching 
for the Holy. In Jorn Uhl he demonstrated that the 
trials people undergo are worth the trouble, and that 
simple, deep life is worth relating. Here, amidst all 
these struggles is an additional one, a search for the Holy 
from childhood; the t^k of Kai Jans, the task of Gus- 
tav Frenssen. At times he felt that money and deception 
were the only things valued in the world. He did not 
dare to give in to this thought, and, struggling with these 
ideas, he wrote Hilligenlei, Peter Moor and Klaus Hinrich 
Baas, 

Peter Moors Fahri nach Siidwest, Ein Feldzugsbericht, 
followed in 1907. One sees in this interesting story the 
power of the writer of Gravelotte. Frenssen has freed 
himself from his Phantasie and from the stories of the 
characters he has created, and also from the reflections 
about life. He gave, as he heard it, the tragedy of the 
campaign of Southwest Africa. The author wrote this 
story under the inspiration of an ennobling feeling of pa- 
triotism, and he did not allow himself to stray along the 
bypaths or to bring in material which would detract from 
the unity of the action.. It would seem as if this story 
were the next stepping stone in his development after Jorn 
Uhl, and that Hilligenlei had been thought out, if not 
worked out, unconsciously perhaps, before^ Jorn Uhl was 
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created. 

In the meantime Frenssen, having found out that his 
Heimat could offer him but little more^ had moved to 
Blankenese, where he bought a house suitable to his sim- 
ple tastes. From his library he can look out upon the 
river Elbe and behold the carriers of the world's traffic 
and commerce. For several years he has lived in this 
simple home, away from the confused life of the great 
city of Hamburg, but close enough to observe the life of 
the city which, for the present, seems to be the very center 
of the commerce of the world. 

His next work, Klaus Hinrich BaaSj 1909, is the product 
of his observation of the struggles for the survival of the 
strongest in this commercial center, and especially of his 
acquaintance with the career of a lad whose family had 
moved from the old home. This book is again based upon 
stories told the author ; but, for some reason or other, the 
poet of the earnest life of the Heimat is not at home in 
the new environment He is not a Hamburger Kind, al- 
though he has listened well and attentively to the chil- 
dren of the city. His knowledge of the children of Wen- 
torf has enabled him to follow step by step the eventful 
career of the self-made man, Klaus Hinrich Baas, typical 
of many successful merchants, who, not of the patrician 
families of this old Hanseatic city, have become strong in 
the development of new business and trade. A man 
without culture, but equipped with worldly wisdom, 
Klaus Hinrich Baas fought his way through opposition 
and competition until he came to be rated as a successful 
man. He did not know "the great black animal" of 
Jarn Uklj nor his lack of confidence and independence.. 
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The city lad was steeled early in the struggle for exist- 
ance. Yet he also had a fixed idea and beheld life from 
a single point of view — that of business success. While 
Jorn Uhl was humble, the lad of Hamburg was arro- 
gant, and he did not discover, until late in life, this beau- 
tiful, defiant serpent, which had almost devoured that 
which he loved the most: 

But it has one fault. It is arrogant. Just as others have 
inherited gout and deafness, I have inherited arrogance. 
From my childhood, it has alwa3rs flashed up in me 
Iq with j)alescent colors like a brilliant serpent's head! I 
have not seen it, I have not heeded it ; although my good 
niother struck at it with the fire-tongs, even when I was 
a child. But now it is completely disclosed! The ser- 
pent — I have heard — has eaten a man and the day before 
yesterday would soon have devoured the dearest thing in 
my life. 

As in Peter Moor, Frenssen followed a definite cam- 
paign which explains the unity of action, so likewise in 
Klaus Hinrich Baas, He depicted the story of the life of 
a man who knew about what he intended to do. This, in 
addition to the fact that the poet had outgrown almost 
completely the theological tendencies and his groping for 
a Hilligenlei, explains the improved technique of the long 
story; for, after all, this work is not a real novel, but a 
story. Frenssen had learned much from the English mas- 
ter, Dickens ; but he might have learned also from the 
master novelists of Europe. A great step forward in the 
development of his style is noticeable, but there is lack- 
ing the peculiar force of the Heimatskunst and the touches 
of a dream, or the products of a Phantasie, 

Frenssen wrote of Klaus H. Baas : "In my narratives 
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I have always represented Low German people only; for 
I know no others: in die drei Getreuen the dreaming, 
emotional man; and in Jdrn TJfil the true, melancholy 
one ; in Hilligenlei the philosophizing, brooding one. 
Thus the active man was still lacking. Because sud) a 
one must give away his soul to daily life and to reality, he 
lacks the noblest trait of the Low Saxon, or it falls short 
in him; the idealistic, — faith. Therefore, this book has 
not met with so great approbation; but people of colder 
nature love it particularly well." 

Der U Titer gang der Anna Hollmann appeared in 191 1. 
In this story we see, not the newest Frenssen, but the 
Frenssen who again is at home with his characters. He 
has learned to know the sailors of the high seas as he 
formerly knew the lads of the country surrounded by the 
sea. The children of Blankenese have replaced the chil- 
dren of Wentorf. He knows their lives, their hopes, and 
their sufferings. The field of Blankenese was more adapt- 
ed to his particular gift of story telling than that of Ham- 
burg. The life of the free sea gave room for the use of 
his Phantasie, The unified and intense action of the life 
on the Anna Hollmann enabled him to concentrate his 
energies. Ev^n in Hilligenlei, he had displayed rare gifts 
in telling the experiences of sailors. In Peter Moor, the 
ability to depict intense experiences in a campaign had 
been developed, and the trips of the Anna Hollmann were, 
after all, but campaigns in the relentless war of com- 
merce. The man who understood the feelings and 
thoughts of the artillery-men at Gravelotte, in the midst 
of the storm of shot and shell, was able to understand the 
feelings and thoughts of sailors in the midst of the storms 
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of the ruthless sea. In Anna Hollmann, one beholds 
Frenssen as he might have been years before if he had not 
entered upon a career for which he really was not adapt- 
ed, the career of a country pastor in the state church, and 
if he had been able to express the thoughts which he cher- 
ished, as he beheld the sad destinies of the children of 
Wentorf. His entire theological career was a stumbling 
block in the winding path of his development as a recorder 
of the stories of young and old. 

The change of his viewpoint toward life, as seen in this 
story, is explained by a change, or rather shifting of Frcns- 
se;i*s Weltanschauung already indicated. The old ques- 
tion of Job: **where is the justice of God," came to the 
former believer in life and in God. In the old Heimat 
Frenssen had retained his faith in life; but in Blankenese, 
even this faith had left him. Having given up his 
Mdrchen of life, he began to see more clearly the view- 
point of those who demanded from the world and from 
God, justice and retribution for the sorrows and suffer- 
ings which the evil deeds of men — even of parents — ^had 
inflicted upon them. This was a step backward, perhaps ; 
but at the same time, a step closer to the real attitude 
of suffering men of the oew century. 

Frenssen thus created Jan Guldt, who in childhood had 
heard from the lips of his mother of the injury inflicted 
upon his family and upon others by the greedy owners of 
the Hollmann line. The history of the Anna HoUmann, 
that vessel which had brought the people of Magdeburg 
to America, and afterwards negroes to Africa, was par- 
ticularly black. But the power of the Anna Hollmann 
drew even Guldt into her service ; and from the old mate. 
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he learned of the evil life of his own father, who was an 
active party to the many crimes enacted upon this vessel. 
He became a violent demander of justice. Frenssen cre- 
ated a more unified story, because he had not allowed him- 
self to be transported by his belief in life. 
Of Anna Hollmann, Frenssen wrote: 

Regarding the mood from which S. Erichsen and Anna 
Hollmann originated, I have spoken at complete length in 
the present number of The Annual Report of the DUssel- 
dorf Theatre, It was a time of doubt and depression, 
which I have overcome, however. As far as I recall, the 
book met a particularly friendly reception from the liter- 
ary critics, a less friendly one from the public. It is too 
serious. 

I am an optimist by nature, and have for a long time 
continued to be, I might say, an ''unshaken optimist." I 
was living in rural quiet, among a healthy and morally 
high-standing people, and I had the noble office of pastor. 
I was, I also believe, until mature manhood, like Conrad 
F. Meyer, in a kind of dull, obstacle-laden existence, and 
in a dreaming condition. At any rate, I cannot otherwise 
explain the unproductivity of those years. Very gradually 
the dawn came to me. Then when I had written J dm 
Uhl, my eyes became sharp, by senses awe-stricken. For, 
although I remained in my seclusion in which I am still 
living to-day, nevertheless, there was fulfilled in me the 
quotation from Goethe which Regierungsrat Peterson, the 
friend of Storm, Keller, and Heyse, laid upon my writing- 
desk: "When one has given the German people pleasure 
through a good book, they do everything possible that he 
may not do it a second time." Perhaps my physical con- 
stitution also changed so that I received sharper eyes. 
Enough, it often seemed to me as if only money and lies 
had any value in the world, a thought to which I dared 
not give up, if I wished to live. So I wrote in those days, 
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battling for these things, Hilligenlei, Peter Moor, and 
Klaus Hinrich Baas. My inborn Christian frame of mind 
took on a doubting and ever harder bent, and at last 
failed me. The spying question, of the wounded spirit, the 
old Job-question, came to me, formerly a cheerful and 
strong believer in the best in Life and in God, "Where 
is the justice of God?" I busied myself with this question 
in the last two years in two forms at the same time: in 
the Untergang der Anna Hollmann and in Sonke Erichsen. 
The heroes of Anna Hollmann and Sonke Erichsen are of 
the same blood : they are both demanders of justice, people 
who doubt whether eternal might is on the side of the 
noble. 

While at work on Anna Hollmann, Sonke Erichsen 
came to Frenssen again, not as one punished by hom^ck- 
ness, but as a demander of justice. The home-coming at 
Husum was again used as an attraction. The characters 
of the F est spiel remain about the same. In Sonke Erich- 
sen, however, the story of the greatest crime one can com- 
mit against the Heimat, desertion in the moment ojF need, ; 
is used as the dramatic guilt. But after years of suffer- ^ 
ing, Sonke returned as the demander of justice, to those 
who had suffered much from his misstep. He finally had 
realized that this mistake was the natural result of the 
life which he had been compelled to live from childhood; 
a life deprived, by the sins of his own people, of the 
innate right to live. His youth, also, had been without 
right. His misstep, therefore, was not his own fault. He 
demanded from the Heimat the right to celebrate his own 
home coming, for, if his life had been different, he might 
have been counted as one worthy of the iron cross. 

Of this play Frenssen wrote: 
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Sonke Erichsen must, to be sure, be played in sli^tly 
literary style, because the language is not altogether that 
of everyday life, but it must not be symbolically inter- 
preted and acted. It is throughout a real occurrence, the 
full-impelled course of real human beings. This violent 
demander of justice has really lived. He is a stubborn. 
Low Saxon head, a cousin of Erbforster, and of Master 
Anton ; and whoever can represent these two, because he 
believes in them, can also believe in and represent Sonke 
Erichsen. Like these, he broods and digs and burrows, 
and defies and stiffens himself, and goes rigidly into the 
last sorrow. 

The first two acts succeeded extraordinarily here in 
Hamburg, likewise the great argument between Erich- 
sen-Thomsen, which now stands in the third. The great 
audience followed it quietly. The remaining parts of the 
third act are now written in the same style. So I am 
hoping, not for a smooth impression alone, but for a deep 
one. 

The epic story, Bismarck, appeared in the year of the 
war of 19 14, thought out in times of peace for the ap- 
proaching suffering. The suffering came. In an inter- 
view* in 19 1 3, Frenssen told of the main idea of this 
work, and in a letter he wrote, "I earnestly request you 
to say nothing about my next work." 

The treatment of the life of Bismarck, a life full of per- 
sonal struggles correlated with the intense struggles pf the 
German peoples of the nineteenth century, demands the 
epic. Frenssen relates the story in the short and ryth- 
mic sentences and in the manner of the people who have 



♦Interview with Miss Mary J. I^uthrauff of the State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Miss RuthrauflF trans- 
lated Frenssen's letters for this chapter. 
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experienced so mUch sufiFering in the retarded develop- 
ment of the nation, a development paid for by a tre- 
mendous price. The treatment on the whole, in spite 
of many heavy verses and artificial technique, is worthy 
of the name an epic story. 

Frenssen relates of one, who although powerful, sits 
alone in his forest home, shorn of power, and with the 
most bitter thoughts gazes with despairing eyes upon the 
floor, without consolation, a terrible sufiFering gnawing at 
his very soul. In short, he is another demander of justice 
who exclaims: "Behold — I am nothing to them. I am 
more insignificant than a fool, than a mere nothing; a 
man of bitter mockery. Is that true or not? But it was 
always thus in Germany and with the Germans. Who- 
ever rendered them a good service has been compelled 
to atone for it with hatred and with bitter and lonesome 
sorrow." So thought Otto von Bismarck, as interpreted 
by Gustav Frenssen, the knowing interpreter of these lone- 
some demanders of justice, who hearkened to the voices of 
their own sufiFerings. 

His terrible, strong spirit called up the men and the 
things, he, in strong desire, craved to see and to hear. 
*He recreated them as he viewed the past. Father and 
mother, village playmates, teachers, companions of youth, 
friends and enemies, and all of the princes of the world, 
passed by him and answered him. To him they were 
nothing but gloomy evil forms, nothing but the masks 
of devils, betrayers, enemies, seducers, nothing but the evil 
destroyer of his dark and erring life. He also summoned 
all those, who, in all the terrible wars he had willed and 
begun, had lost their precious life. In endless masses, in 
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dense threefold columns which filled the entire broad val- 
ley draped with fog, they marched far below past their 
tempter: in front, the leaders with gray hair and imperi- 
ous visage, severe wounds on face and body; behind in 
closed ranks came nameless specters, young in years and 
strength, the (lower of fighting peoples mounted on 
wounded horses and battered cannons — many thousand 
heavily laden, foot sore, covered with sweat and blood. 
And behind this procession came columns of their parents, 
wives and children; brothers and sisters, their hands 
stretched out toward the procession which was concealed 
with dust and gloam. When they, in dense columns and 
armies, reached the place under the oak tree on the bush 
covered height and saw his face, their eyes widened, and 
in hatred and wrath they exclaimed loudly and full of 
threats: "Why did you tear us out of the Heimat siway 
from the fields and the workshops out upon the bloody 
field? Had you been a wise man, as you consider your- 
self, with gentle wisdom, you would have united Germany 
without sufiFering and without sacrifice. But it went too 
slow for you. And you craved for blood. Thousands of 
years you shall stand in slow dissolution on the edge 
of the for^t, but we shall march past and mourn with a 
sorrowful soul." 

Otto von Bismarck, the man of blood and iron, heard 
these complaints of the forms he created in his mind's eye. 

The dire story of Otto von Bismarck interpreted in the 
light of the ideals of freedom of the men of 1848 will 
vindicate again the silent man, suffering for his German 
people in the lonesome house in Blankenese. The author 
of Gravelotte, German in the very best sense of the word, 
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may live to create characters who have suffered in the 
years of the war, 1914. They will speak to the peoples 
of the world and help to prepare for the possibility of car- 
rying, out the works of peace. 

It may have been unwise to have created Qtto von 
Bismarck, the product of his environment, the epic suf- 
ferer, and the demander of justice. It may not have 
been timely to have related the dire story of the princes 
and potentates of the nineteenth century who were finally 
forced to unite Germany, it is true, but who were not 
gifted with the vision of the development of a great Kul- 
tu^lk, which "free in its highest development needs 
to give accounting only to itself, and unlimited save by 
the beautiful forces of humanity is able to obey." Yet 
the $iuthor divined full well what the reception of his 
work would be. He, having studied the tendency of 
Germany's imperial career, thought out this epical story 
in times of peace for the "kommende Not." 

Frenssen's story of Otto von Bismarck will be read in 
the future by many, who, enriched by its pregnant 
thoughts on beholding the columns of parents, women, 
and children stretching out their suffering hands, will 
pause before they advocate the continuation or the exten- 
sion of the iron policy of Otto von Bismarck. They will 
become demanders of justice and will stand before the 
castles of the men who will not discern the natural or 
divine mission of the children of the Heimat. They 
will also observe the mother of the people seated in the 
grass by the beech trees in wafting wind and sun, her 
head bowed deeply upon her knees, her eyes gleaming in 
sacred fire, listening to the innermost supplication of the 
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earth and shudderingly contemplating the great roads of 
creation. 

A word from Frenssen on his style written at the 
time of the composition of Bismarck may be in place. 

My kyle, so far as I know, has arisen entirely out of 
my nature. Is it possible that the study of Luther's bible 
and hymn book from youth on, has influenced it ; but, on 
the other hand, surely only because my nature, too, had 
the same slow, heavy, and somewhat solemn manner as 
Luther's. It is the manner in which one narrates in 
North Germany. Still it is a fact that I appear to m3rself 
and narrate as if I were talking to three or four North 
Germans in a peasant's room. The naturalistic school of 
which Arno Holz is held as the founder, is entirely foreign 
to me and almost wholly unknown. I feel that I 
belong in line with Heyse, Storm, Keller, and Raabe. 
And I know that I did not make any more mistakes, 
either against my people or against my home district than 
they did, and that I am worthy of as much as they are. 
A universal recognition in Germany is opposed by vari- 
ous things, especially that I have dealt with the present 
in my booksf and in accordance with my completely 
independent nature, have now offended the nationalistic, 
now the liberal party and press ; that four or five times, I 
have had great success, and finally, that I am a retiring 
and self-willed man, entirely without following or ad- 
herers. 



IV 

Hermann Sudbrmann 

WHEN one considers the development of the German 
novel since Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, and espec- 
ially the development since 1848, or the more recent one 
since the founding of the German Empire, it seems almost 
^ incredit^le that contemporary German literature, so rich 
^ in modern productive forces, is practically unknown in this 
country. Where it is known, a perverted conception of 
it usually exists. The recent activity in German litera- 
ture has renewed the interest in the writings of Hermann 
Sudermann, the great dramatist and novelist. Sudermann 
is known in this country more as a dramatist than as a 
novelist, and mostly through an English interpretation 
of Heimat. No German writer who has attained a lit- 
erary reputation is, therefore, more misunderstood than . 
. Sudermann. Thir is due mainly to the fact that we are 
wont to accept dogmatic statements of the critics as infal- 
lible decisions. 

It is indisputably true that the majority of critics read 
into a work their own ideas rather than read out of it 
the fundamental ideas underlying the author's Mrords. The 
critics may, however, in order to substantiate their point 
of view, cite only passages, or parts of passages, or even 
words, which ostensibly lend support to their contention. 
Or they may judge a writer by a single book which is but 
a part of a larger plan, and, at the best, can give one but 
a limited insight into the man's life work. This is danger- 
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ous, not to say unscientific, — dangerous, because the reader 
may accept the criticism as final; unscientific, because the 
deductions drawn from such insufficient premises are 
necessarily lacking in logical conclusiveness. 

Again, it is very difficult for a critic, who has been 
brought up in certain lines of thought, to free himself 
entirely from the deep-rooted prejudices of early associ- 
ations, and especially so when he ventures to express a 
judgment on the literary productions of an author so com- 
plex and so subtle in experience and character as Suder- 

I mann. Some critics, there are, who intend to dedicate 
their work to Seiner Majestdt, or freely translated, to 
the ''authorities.'* But the most dangerous critic^ of 

lall for the American student outside the classroom are 
those who write copy. Such criticisms usually are based on 



the intcrpretationof the actors, and these interpretations 
are as widely different as the characters of the actors. 
The Magda of Duse would not recognize the Magda of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

From the above, it will be seen that if one follows the 
critics, one will obtain but a confused conglomeration of 
ideas; or will accept the criticism that appeals to his own 
subjective tastes. One feels almost tempted to follow 
Goethe, put a$ide the critical reviews and books and go 
to the sources, that is, to the author's writings. Even 
these, we must bear in mind, are but the incomplete and 
imperfect expression of the inner thoughts of the author. 
The modernists are mostly serious men and women, writ- 
ing for serious men and women, not necessarily, however, 
conservative. 

Before one can read Sudermann with appreciation, one 
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must have attained a certain development, for each indi- 
vidual will only learn that which he can learn. One is at 
once limited by his own soul-life — experience. One must 
free himself before he can appreciate a man who is already ' 
freed. That is, one must first attain a largeness of spirit, ' 
a comprehensiveness of vision which enables one to see a 
man or a man's work with eyes from which the scales of 
prejudice have fallen, it matters not whether these preju- 
dices are rooted in extreme conservatism or in extreme 
radicalism. Furthermore, one must consider that the 
range of an author is as broad as human nature itself 
in its deepest significance. One must look a little deeper 
into the depths of human nature, since that which one is 
wont to call "good or bad in a powerful man," or in a 
powerful book, "is only in the shallow surface. Under 
the surface resting in dynamic power is the natural,'' and 
the natural is essentially true, and truth should be the 
ultimate aim of man. Even thus equipped, it is necessary 
to know as much as possible the man, his experience, his 
personality, and his purpose in writing in order to under- 
stand the works of the man. 

When Sudermann gave Frau Sorge to the press, he was 
thirty years of age, so inexperience can not be charged 
against him. We have not, unfortunately, the real direct 
autobiography of the boy, the youth, and the young man, 
although to understand a man thoroughly one must know 
him in his earlier years. Fortunately, however, Suder- 
mann leads us to the portals from which we can, to a 
certain extent, view his inner development, namely, his ! 
novels, and especially in Frau Sorge, into which, as Goethe ; 
did in Werthers Leiden, he poured his very life blood. » 
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And, if, after one has recovered from the surprise and 
astonishment of the first reading, one begins to read his 
works with observation and investigation, he need not be 
classed among those who seeing, see and do not perceive. 

Sudermann has given a key, as it were, to himself and to 
his Frau Sorge in the dedicatory poem to his parents. 

From it, one may deduct several important facts. Sud- 
ermann has known Frau Sorge throughout his entire life. 
Notwithstanding this, he has never lost the courage and 
, strength to struggle with care and adversity. He knows 
by experience where the true flowers of fortune grow. 
By his own endeavors, he has outgrown the sorrows of the 
past and now looks upon life in a healthy, optimistic 
spirit. In this poem is contained the theme of his entire 
work. 

In order to appreciate Sudermann, it is necessary to 
study his character, lest we may fall into the mistakes 
Richard M. Meyer makes in his German Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century. Meyer apparently has caught but 
a fleeting glimpse of Sudermann, as he disappeared hur- 
riedly in the orange groves of Bellagio. 

What a different conception of Sudermann may one ob- 
tain from his own words and actions. 

We boys are young — ^we have strength, 
Our courage has not as yet lost its savor — 

Or later in 1902, in answer to inquiries which Crottc- 
witz sent throughout Germany in order to obtain the 
opinions of various artists concerning the future of Ger- 
man literature, Sudermann replied: "Create artists! talk 



not." 
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Again, Sudermann's speech which was forced by the /^ 
movement culminated in wliat is known as the ^ex^ einze JL^x^ J^ 
before the Goethebund at Munich, April, 1900, is of in* 
terest. A word concerning the Goethebund may be in 
place before proceeding. The Goethebund is a sort of de- 
iensive and offensive alliance of the artists (in the broad 
meaning of the word) of Germany against the powerful 
movemicnt inspired by the Centrum and the ultra-scholas- 
tic conservatives to clip the artist's wings and to impose 
upon him limitations according to their conception of what 
good and evil is. This movement culminated, as stated, 
in the Lex Heinze. According to this bill, works of art 
were to be submitted to a jury consisting of extremely 
conservative and safe men. They were to stamp the 
works of art as good or bad according to their finding. 
No more fitting acknowledgment of Goethe's broad con- 
ception of art could be rendered than by calling the alli- 
ance of modern artists the Goethebund, and by the selec- 
tion of Goethe as its patron. 

Our patron, in whose name we are here gathered, once 
said: "In every artist, a germ of audacity must be con- 
cealed without which no talent is conceivable.'' So spake 
Goethe. Rob the artist of this privilege to be audacious 
and to endeavor to seek his own path through die under- 
brush, meaning in plain words, rather to trot along decor- 
ously and comfortably upon the macadamized roads be- 
hind the retinue of the prince, and you will soon see how 
soon German art will be at an end. But that shall never 
happen. And in order that it shall never happen, stands 
our Goethebund on guard, and will take good heed that 
no force shall be applied to German making and 
creating, that no force shall be applied to German think- 
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ing and investigation, it matters not whence it may come. 
Such is the caliber of Sudermann the man. 

The next question is — ^what are his aims? The aims oi 
a writer often give rise to many unphilosophical discus- 
sions. Sudermann, however, in Heimat, defined his aim 
in a ^ort concise sentence, ''The purpose of art is to ele- 
vate the moral sense of the people.*' Knowing his aim, 
what is his method? In order to elevate the moral sense 
of the people, one must awaken the moral sense. Whs^ is 
his process? Exposure. What is to be exposed? The 
conditions which tend to dull the moral sense. What 
are these conditions? The family, the school, the church, 
the society, the government, in so far as they retard a 
healthful development of individuality. 

Thus one may have an idea what will be treated in his 
writings and especially in his novels. Knowing the na- 
ture of the poet, one may see that he will not handle things 
with gloves. By experience, Sudermann first learned what 
was right and then went ahead. He blazed his own path 
through the underbrush of society, and at the age of thirty 
he had so freed himself that, like his creation Paul Mey- 
hofer, he could stand up with an erect head and tell the 
truth before the tribunals of the world, regardless of con- 
sequence. And as one knows, to quote literally from 
Luther: "The entire world hates the truth, if it hits," or 
"truth is the most unbearable thing on the earth." Suder-' 
mann is one of the few who have recognized the heart and 
contemplation of man, because he has looked a little deeper 
into the soul of a human being, and has been courageous 
enough to reveal his feeling, his contemplation. Thus one 
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may see that his writings are a veritable mine for the hon- 
est reader. 

The object of this chapter is not to treat the develop- 
ment, or to give an aesthetic discussion of the author's 
books. The reader may find these in Kawerau's Hermann 
Sudermann, in the histories of modern German literature, 
in various articles ^nd criticisms. A simple statement will 
be made in regard to Sudermann's literary position in the 
light of the most recent contemporary literature. Suder- 
mann has been criticized severely by men who, to a large 
extent, have pastured their youth on the literature of a 
hundred years ago as being a Tendenz writer. But that 
has been the lot of nearly all men who have dared to treat 
the social conditions of thje age in which they have lived. 
"People have a habit of trying to drive artists out of the 
world; this is, perhaps, not due to the e yilness of man- 
kind, but is rather the divine will of the Creator, for if 
one does not strike the tuning fork it will not resound." 

Before noticing Gustav Frenssen*s Jorn Uhl, an obser- 
vation on the influence of Sudermann's writings in an- 
other direction deserves to be made. In his dramas, DfV 
Ehre, Heimat, and Es Lebe das Leben, and in the power- 
ful short play, Fritzchen, which is a model of its kind, 
Sudermann has attacked the subtle parasitic forces which 
are undermining the governing society of Germany. These 
works have helped to pave the way for those novels which 
to day are revealing the conditions which exist in the army 
life. The strongest book is Baron Schlicht's Men of the 
First Class. This demonstrates, even if Sudermann be a 
Tendenz writer, that he has caught the tendendes of the 
times, perhaps, however, not in every respect. He has 
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seen the "raging tumult of the passions, contemi^ated the 
fate of families and kingdoms which are tossed in fruit- 
less agitation, marked those inexplicable enigmas of mis- 
understanding which one short word would solve, and yet 
are allowed to cause unspeakable distress and confusion." 
And perhaps he has fulfilled more than one at the present 
can divine, the words of the poet of Hemme : ''One 
must go to the bottom of things. One must observe 
life, and seek out it sources. Life is surging all around, 
but who sees the beginnings — the springs under the earth. 
People stand in amazement. Life is so confused, a veri- 
table whirlpool. No. It has a source and a course. It 
is a stream. Whence does it come? Whither does it go? 
Who knows that, knows more than others." 

This fact explains to a great extent the similarity of 
Frau Sorge and Jorn UhL Both poets seem to have 
observed the current of the life of the nation. Whence 
it comes, and whither it is going. Whether Frenssen was 
under the influence of Frau Sorge, or not, the fact re- 
mains that Sudermann first made care as the basis of 
a novel, and that his Frau Sorge and other writings, 
especially Katzensteg, Es War, and the above-mentioned 
dramas, helped to prepare the way for the unprecedented 
reception of Frcnssen's writings. The fact that Freps- 
sen does not mention Sudermann has given rise to much 
speculation, but it does not prove anjrthing. In reality, it 
is the most natural thing to do. That Sudermann, as 
a young man almost a generation ago, in this age when the 
development has been so rapid and so powerful, saw the 
hidden springs and the secreted burns whidi \vft fed the 
current of the new century, and that he has sun& in bis 
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particular way, melodies which have not been sung before, 
is sufficient to establish a permanent place for him in the 
history of German literature. 

Again, both poets agree that each man must have inde- 
pendent knowledge of the world; that the development 
of Weltanschauung or a viewpoint is slow ; that this devcl-r 
opment begins in earliest childhood, and that it means: 
"Up and discover for yourself land, water, tools and 
food." It is thus perfectly natural that the poets who 
know whence the current of life comes, and whither it 
goes, should have to a certain extent a similar knowl- 
edge of the world. It is also perfectly natural that 
the poets who have lived in different localities, who 
have been brought up in a different atmosphere, who 
have enjoyed a different education, who have pur- 
sued a different vocation, and who have ripened 
in a different decade, should have a different knowledge 
of the world. Thus, in the knowledge of the world is 
where they are alike, and also where they are different, 
although they have the same ultimate aim — ^the develop- 
ment of an independent personality within its environ- 
ments. The environments, or impelling forces, will be 
similar in some respects and different in others. Both 
come from what one may call modern Germany — the 
North — but Sudermann's Hetmat is East Prussia, and 
Frenssen's Hetmat is Schleswig-Holstein. Frenssen lives 
in the old Hetmat. Sudermann has a new Heimat — 
Berlin, but he still keeps alive the old. Both have the his- 
tory, philosophy, and literature of the past, from which 
they profit in their own way. Both live under the influ- 
ence of the same general spirit of the times. However, 
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what one calls spirit of the times in literature, is merely 
man's own spirit after all, in which the times are reflected. 
Therefore, one cannot compare the two poets with the 
same glass, nor gauge them with the same measure. 

As stated before, both poets have care as the funda- 
mental basis of their work. However, it is a difiEerent 
care, and therefore requires a different treatment. A 
word in regard to the Frau Sorge which hovered over 

/Paul Meyhofer's life^ may be in place. An observant 
^ reader will notice that the theme of Paul's mother's life, 
as seen in her actions and poems, is repentance. In Paul's 
early childhood, repentance checked his development. Un- 
der the influence of the confirmation hour, he felt re- 
pentance. And when the organ was pealing out, "Praise 
the Lord, the Mighty King of the earth," Paul noticed 
at the altar the picture of Magdalene, and whispered 
"Frau Sorge." One sees the influence of repentance 
throughout the book. Finally, Paul recognizes what has 
been retarding his development. In his confession be- 
fore the court he said: "I lacked dignity and self-con- 
fidence, I forgave myself and others too much." Repent- 
ance is. his real Frau Sorge. But the poet must not allow 
Paul to despair. Along with the influence of repentance 
one sees the development of Paul's individuality with the 
growth of his knowledge of the world. Different 
phases of mastery are shown throughout. The desire to 
get into action, is aroused more and more. Slowly, but 
surely, Paul is prepared for the decisive moment when his 
inner self must assert its supremacy. He recognizes that 
no one can live for him, and that he must free himself 
before he can begin to live an independent life. When 
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he recognizes this fact his Frau Sorge loses its magic and 
powerful control. He has gained his individuality, he has 
conquered through his own experiences and exertions. 
From now on dignity and self-<x)nfidence are no longer 
lacking in his life. And that certainly is a solution of the 
problem which the artist undertook to solve. 

Frenssen, although he treats difiFerent cares, recog- 
nizes self-confidence in the development of manhood. 
However, in accordance ^yith his experiences and vocation, 
he adds one important element. He recommends the 
Christian viewpoint of the world. His Jorn Uhl illustrates 
the development of a man within the newer, or perhaps, 
b<tter, within the conception of Christianity, as Frenssen 
sees it. Sudermann, however, has not overlooked the 
strong, invisible, blessing forces which are to be found in 
thfi New Testament. We see these forces in Frau Sorge, 
not as visible as in Jorn Uhl^ but powerfully present. 
With Sudermann it is more the religion of the layman 
than that of the pastor, but none the less religion. 

The broad-minded reader, quoting indirectly from 
Stern, will observe that the fimdamental idea is that care 
has blighted the youth of many excellent and capable 
young men, and that only the strength of the opportune 
moment of victorious decision can rescue, remains true for 
thousands. He will see that it is the object of the poets 
to treat the inner life, the poetical side of an oppressed 
nature, and to search for the divine spark in the harshness 
of stern duty. He will find both Sudermann and Frens- 
sen outspoken opponents of those poets who need a beau- 
tiful, externally gentile man in order to find human life 
worthy of representation. They have thus recognized that 
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a simple, deep life is worth relating. That alone is suffi- 
cient to assure a lasting influence on German literature. 
Sudermann accomplished this in Frau Sorge in 1887. 



HlLLIGBI^LEI 

THE earlier writings of Gustav Frenssen, the pastor 
poet of Germany, have influenced thousands of Ger- 
man homes, because the German people understand them. 
Frenssen's books sing of nature and human life, grand, 
strong, and true; of confidence in man, in the eternal 
powers, in God. They sing of a simple, original Chris- 
tianity — the religion of Christ, the Man of Galilee. In 
these writings, the essential source of which is experience 
with men with their sorrows, their sufiFerings, their needs, 
and their hopes, Frenssen fearlessly attacked the sins, the 
customs, and the laws of family, church, state, which 
lay as a heavy weight upon humanity. ^ 

The language of these writings is simple, direct, and 
natural. The characters are natural, consistent men and 
women; therefore they are psychologically true. They 
show development of observation and personality, and con- 
sequently, growth. They betray a search for the truth, 
sometimes uncertain in its results, so that at times ob- 
scurity is evident. This is especially noticeable in the 
means employed to throw light on the characters, as is seen 
in the stories taken too often from the fable world. 
But withal they are powerful books, and their very weak- 
nesses give hopes of future development. 

After four years of additional observation, research and 
seeking after the truth, Frenssen gives his larger parish, 
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Hilligenlei, the theme of which is a search in the mires 
and struggles, hopes and aspirations of humanity, for a 
Holy Land. (Hilligenlei means Holy Land). One still 
hears the echo of the critics, each one striking the note cor- 
responding to his education and character, therefore, to 
his attitude to literature and the problems of humanity, 
especially to religion which is the foundation of the book. 
Perhaps no book in the history of German literature has 
evoked such a storm of criticism. 

Frenssen unfolds in this epoch making work, many 
phases of life of the entire German people. It contains 
so much that the reader is unable tp grasp the content, and 
often he loses the numerous threads of action which 
permeate the book. In fact, these threads are at times ap- 
parently broken, or at least disconnected. One becomes 
lost in the network of the experiences of Kai Jans and the 
other leading characters. However, there is evident a 
mastery of diaracter development in the powerful Pe 
Ontjes Lau, in the brilliant, but deceptive Tjark Dusen- 
schon, in the proud and passionate Anna Boje, and in the 
beautiful friend of Kai Jans — Heinke Boje. 

The character of Kai Jans is hot intended to be finished. 
His entire life is a restless search for the Holy. It is 
a manifold development. He is uncertain, introspective 
and lacks confidence. He sees his lofty conception of hu- 
man nature marred at every turn by the actions of men 
and the cruelty of man to man. In the portrayal of Kai 
Jans, Frenssen shows strength and consistency, not lit- 
erary weakness. 

The reader who considers Schwung, freely translated 
^'well-rounded sentences," as an essential characteristic 
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of good style will take exception to the simple, direct 
language. He will criticize also the figures and meta- 
phors employed to interpret ideas and characters. An un- 
desirable feature, indeed, is the copious use of adjectives 
in description. A lack of discrimination in the language 
used by the difiEerent characters, is a decided weakness, 
this causes a certain smoothness of style, but it is obtained 
at the cost of individuality. 

Men are unfortunately not interested in child life, 
which is but man's life in miniature, and so the introduc- 
tory chapters may seem monotonous. Men are not inter- 
ested in the accounts of the life of Christ in the New 
Testament, so the "manuscript" with all its beauties and 
power may prove to be tedious. Again one may smile at 
the fictitious village Hilligenlei, with its peculiar charac- 
ters, classes, institutions, and episodes; but it is true to 
nature. One may observe similar incidents and conditions / 
in one's own town. 

Those who do not know, as Goethe said in defense of 
his Clarchen, that there is a class between a goddess and 
a harlot, will find many a choice morsel to roll under their 
tongues in this book which treats naive human impulses 
of strength and purity. Many who have experienced 
but little of the world, will deem much which is so com- 
monplace as ^impossible, firmly convinced that only that is 
possible which they meet in their narrow walks of life. 
The life which Frenssen unfolds to them will be but a 
myth. 

It is true that Frenssen has treated sensuality not be- 
cause he "delighted to depict the errors and sin of youth 
and men, but out of pity, in order that one might be able 
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to see the healthy and the natural." The poet-reformer 
unveils a picture of social conditions which is appalling, 
and, if true, will eventually lead, unless improved, to a 
disintegration of German society and government; for 
these conditions are gnawing at the very foundation of all 
society and government — the home. 

Frenssen's purpose is to uplift humanity. Strengthened 
by the conception that art has a moral purpose, he con- 
tinues to attack the conditions which tend to dull the 
moral sense of the people and to retard a healthy develop- 
ment of the individual. Frenssen*s ideal is that men and 
women should enjoy the good and strong impulses of na- 
. ture given them by the eternal powers; should live a 
' natural, therefore a moral life ; always should endeavor to 
search for a Holy Land, even through the valley of the 
shadow of death. The rod and stafiF of comfort are want- 
ing, because the people have no religion. Yea, even worse, 
the youth laugh at religion and have no respect for Christ. 

Hilligenlei will riot appeal to the average novel reader 
of our country. It ofiFers too serious food for thought and 
reflection. As a work of art, it will not satisfy many 
aesthetic readers. As in Germany, it will evoke the same 
opposition from the orthodox pastors of the land. But 
to men interested in the progress of man and in the evo- 
lution of social conditions, it will prove to be a book full 
of rich treasures, a book which, if heeded, will be a boon 
to our country, inasmuch as it treats conditions which 
already are influencing American life. 

At the very first, the poet treats the old problem of 
society and literature, the preying upon the natural in- 
stincts of human nature, the result of which is too often 
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iUegitimat^ o£E$pring. This ofiFsi>ring robbed of its natural 
rights is either bitter or unscrupulous. Likewise, the poet 
condemns conventional morality as one of the enemies of 
home life and the primary cause of the sad lot of young 
women throughout the land. 

The dire influences of the saloon upon the inhabitants 
of HiUigenlei and upon the workmen in Berlin, are de- 
picted. In HiUigenlei one nnds the saloon the moving 
factor in the affairs of the Village. Here are assembled 
both old and young men. One beholds the hundreds who 
pass on the highways of Slesvig-Holstein, lazy and intox- 
icated. One witnesses the untimely death of the teacher 
Boje, just because a man was drunk. The sad faces of 
women and children relate the influences of drink, drink 
which fills the asylums and prisons, and poisons the morals 
and health of countless thousands. 

The young men, corrupted by these conditions, have 
false conceptions of happiness and success. They strive 
for mere honor and money. The principle of Tjark 
Dusenschon, ''one must take money wherever one can get 
it," the principle of graft, is true for hundreds of young 
men of this generation and is encouraged by business men 
and by society. However, in this age of unsafe finance, 
one hears the wise words of the merchant who never for- 
got the highest standard of his profession. He cared that 
no goods should perish and that the wares of the earth 
should be distributed over the entire world for the wel- 
fare of all, that they should become useful to men, ward 
ofiF n^d, and increase the joys of life. 

Frenssen treats the conflicts of the rich and the poor. 
He traces the underlying causes of the existing hatred and 
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distrust: for example, the excessive riches on om: i^ie, 
and on the other abject poverty, as seen in the tenements 
of large cities. He believes that men are the reial cause 
of sins and sufiFerings in that they deprive their fellowmen 
of land, and force them to live in the pitiless, narrow 
streets. At the same time, he cannot understand why the 
men do not desire to go out into the country, into the Holy 
Land, where the fresh air is like the breath of God, 
where the sunny houses are situated in the open fields and 
on forest edges, where men have strong, clear eyes and 
lofty, peaceful thoughts. He knows what stands in the 
way of the progress of the workingmen. They avoid and 
hector one another. In no class is there so much jealously 
as in the workingman's class. The life they lead drives 
earnestness out of the daily work and reverence out of 
life. There is no desire to progress. Looking for relief, 
they stare upon the officials and academicians. They 
should know that active energy can further their cause 
more than plodding learning. 

Frenssen rightly discerns the importance of the eco- 
nomic revolution of Grermany. A revolution which is 
affecting all classes, yes, springing from all classes. A rev- 
olution evident in every artery of German life. Along 
with this great economic revolution, comes the worst relig- 
ious confusion at the very time when scientific investiga- 
tion has undermined the dogmas of churches. Men are 
without religion, and therefore bitter and discontented. 
\it emphasizes the confusion in the entire domain of mor- 
als, in art, in education, and how, as in every century, 
there passes a spirit of unrest through the people — a fever, 
but a fever which leads to health. He has caught the 
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longing of the people to rejuvenate the three powerful 
forces which it begets — government, religion, morality. 
He has observed a will, a wish, permeating the people to 
come to nature, to a simple religion, to social justice, to 
a noble Germanic humanity. Frenssen holds, however, 
that a regeneration is impossible as long as the foimda- 
tion upon which it must rest is false. For him, this foun* 
dation is religion, the faith of Christ, the man. 

In Jdrn Uhl, Frenssen attacks the pastors in the pulpit 
because they do not know life and the needs of the hear- 
ers. In Hilligenlei he reveals the attitude of the people 
toward religion. This attitude is a pitiful one and has its 
natural causes. One may shudder, but it is true, not only 
for Hilligenlei and Berlin, but for America. 

Frenssen relates of one, who in the midst of these con- 
ditions, restless and full of hope, is searching for the Holy. 
He thus advances another step. In Jdrn Uhl, he demon- 
strated that the trials our people undergo for us are worth 
the trouble and that simple, deep life is worth relating and 
struggling for. Here amidst all these struggles is an ad- 
ditional one, a search for the Holy from childhood, the 
task of Kai Jans, the task of Gustav Frenssen. 

Step by step Frenssen, with almost laborious pains- 
taking, prepares Kai Jans to write The Life of Christ. 
Kai Jans experiences the need and oppressions of a long 
life and of the entire nation. The poet equips him with 
those pictures of life which Christ must have witnessed 
from childhood, in the country, in the village, and in 
the city. He initiates him into the advance guard of 
higher criticism. But with all his learning Kai Jans 
retains his chil4-lik^ faith ^nd simple heart. He also 
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experiences the secret of the most beautiful of God's 
nature, the love of a pure girl. But, in order to write 
The Life of Christ, which is a drama, Kai Jans is not 
permitted to be happy in this love. Otherwise his Frau 
Sorge would leave him, and therewith his interest in hu- 
manity as a whole. Peculiar admixture — ^this preparation 
for The Life of Christ , represented according to German 
investigations — the foundation of German regeneration. 
I The "manuscript," the twenty-sixth chapter, which is 
absolutely necessary as an organic part of the novel, is the 
storm center of criticism. It has been attacked by hard- 
shell orthodoxy, higher criticism, and atheism. It has been 
received with misgivings and exultant joy. Withal it is 
a natural product of the religious reformation which is 
abroad in Germany. Thousands of Germans have read 
this life of Christ as Heinke Boje did. Their thoughts 
have run to Him of whom they have read, to the pure, 
vigorous Man, the most beautiful of the children of men. 
Their faith has clung as a vine to His faith. Many good 
people have fallen away from the poet of Jorn Uhl. Some 
who stood in awe before the eternal Son of God have lost 
this fear and have entered upon evil ways. This chapter 
has left a deep impression upon the minds of Germany 
and upon the religious revolution. 

It is a powerful chapter, full of the very life of Christ, 
full of Christ's grand teachings. It leads us away from 
Slesvig-Holstein to the country in which Christ lived, 
wandered and taught. We feel a faith, pure, strong, 
and good. We see the intense conflicts of that social revo- 
lution which has left its impression on the development 
of humanity. We behold the sitnpk and grand life of 
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Christ. We shudder at the strongly affecting death of 
Christ. We arc carried away in joy and compassion by 
this drama of life, stripped of wonders and supernatural 
elements. It leads us to the footsteps of Christ and back 
again to our own decade and to our own life. 

The heart of the reader beats with the heart of the 
poet. But, we follow the poet's own advice in Jorn Uhl, 
read through Matthew and Mark to see whether or not 
the poet has swallowed a goodly piece of the evangel and 
misinterpreted another; to see whether the connecting 
links are not too short. Involuntarily, we are searching 
for the Holy. 

When one looks upon the Life as a whole, one naturally 
thinks of Frenssen's criticism of the world's great philoso- 
phers and applies it to himself ; "There is much obscurity 
and inunaturity in him." When one thinks of the poet's 
criticism of Paul, how under the inspiration of his 
wonderful vision he made out of Christ a divine being, 
an eternal wonder-man, one fears that Frenssen is likewise 
transported by his M'drchen of nature and human life. 

One wishes that Frenssen had rewritten his epitome of 
the history of hundreds of thousands of years ; that he had 
left to the reason of the reader the firstly and secondly of 
the preacher and the eliminations of the debater; that 
he had left to the future his exultant prophecy. If this 
faith is certain, if this foundation is solid ; school children, 
youth,' artists, scholars, pastors, state and Christianity will ; 
experience the joys prophesied. 

Is the foundation which Frenssen gives certain and 
solid ? We fear not. The writer himself was too uncer- 
tain. He was too introspective. We miss the inspiration of 
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Paul, the certainty of the angry Luther, the insight of the 
sceptical old philosopher of Weimar, the exactness of mod- 
ern scholarship, the fullness of life of a forceful man. 
But as we lay this novel aside, so full of treasures for the 
future of the German people and literature, we carry 
with us the encouraging assurance: The new grain is 
sprouting. 



VI 



Frenssen*s Hilligenlei and Rosegger's I. N. R. I. 

NO far reaching movement in the evolution of the 
social .conditions of Germany of to-day is of greater 
interest to the world at large than the religious revolu- 
tion, furthered on the* one side by a growth of distrust and 
doubt among the people, on the other side, by historical 
investigation. The interest in this movement is increased 
by the religious-political upheaval. 

This revolution is not confined to Germany. It is per- 
fectly natural that it should find expression in the litera- 
tures of all countries. It is peculiar to Germany that the 
life of Christ should be a theme of a novel. It is signifi- 
cant that the two pastor poets of Germany (Rosegger is 
really a pastor and a German), working independently of 
the other, have selected this theme at about the same time. 
The one is working for a Holy* Land, the other for a 
Kingdom of Heaven. Gustav Frenssen of Slesvig-Hol- 
stein — Peter Rosegger of Styria. One is forty-three years 
of age; the other, sixty-three. Frenssen is from the 
strands of the North, the North pulsating with modern, 
turbulant life. Rosegger is from the mountains of the 
South, the South iuU of simplicity and trust, holding to 
the old customs and conditions. Both deem it their duty 
to give their interpretation to the large parishes of their 
readers. 
The Christ of Frenssen is the Christ of history — ^the 
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man, whose life may be understood only in the light of 
historical investigation. This investigation can be inter- 
preted only by a man of long experience with men and the 
world, hence the laborious preparation of Kai Jans — a 
preparation which unveiled to us the heartbeats of a suf- 
fering hunianity. 

The Christ of Rosegger is the Christ which our moth- 
ers have taught us, the Son of God, the historical Christ 
of the people, the Christ of Konrad. Different in their 
conception, they are alike inasmuch as they are not the 
Christ of the law, and the Christ of clericals, who em- 
phasize only the name Both poets have taken liberties 
and have read into their works according to their under- 
standing. 

They differ radically in the treatment of the child life 
of Christ. Rosegger follows tradition and indicates with 
bold strokes how, in Egypt, Christ came to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that there must be light within and light 
without, and that life is the highest of all : life which he, 
inspired of God, discussed with the learned at the temple ; 
a recognition necessary for a belief in eternal life. 

However, in this preparation, Rosegger, with an artist's 
skill, interweaves the philosophies of those times, so that 
we may appreciate the new light and the new life given 
to the world by Christ. We see the searching for light 
everywhere. The philosophers of the East who believed 
in nirwana, followed the star of Bethlehem and learned 
at the manger of the lowly that the truth is life and life 
hereafter. One sees in the brown woman the example of 
living a life of lie. The robbers, Barab and Dismas, 
flpOak out their philosophies of life. In Barab, strong in 
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nature, a beast of prey of human life, is represented crass 
materialism. Dismas is representative of that peculiar 
admixture of sin and yet of pious craving which is around 
about us. Pharaoh, a follower of Osiris, searches for light 
without, but within him is utter darkness. The hermit,/ # , 
reflecting about the light within, for life, but darkness! 



without, against life, is a typical believer in the cult of the^ 
transmigration of souls. All hear voices of the angelsi 
and of eternal creation singing of the Christ that is to be, 
of eternal light and of eternal life. 

These chapters are full of mysticism and romanticism, 
but are made human and real by the poet's wonderful 
description of nature, by his acquaintanceship with the 
privations of the sufiFering, by his appreciation of the soul 
struggles of those craving for light, and by his knowledge 
of the influences of the philosophies of life upon human 
life. One is carried away by Rosegger's Christ Child's 
light and life. 

Frenssen is working for clearness in regard to Christ's 
life and teachings. He, therefore, describes the social and 
religious evolution in the land of the Jews where the con- 
ditions are not unlike those of modern Germany. He 
makes us acquainted with the leading parties of the coun- 
try ; the Still, as he calls the party of the laboring classes ; 
the Liberals of whom there are two classes, the rich and 
the petty official classes, and the Nationalists, the ortho- 
dox party. We also learn of the division in the govern- 
ment, of the city of Jerusalem, and of the hierarchy of the 
clericals. Frenssen likewise depicts the need and oppres- 
sion of the entire nation. ^' 

In a small village, Christ learns to know the world in 
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miniature. He sees the pictures and acquires the knowl- 
edge of the village life. In the school, He hears the in- 
terpretation of the writings by a nationalist teacher At 
home, He absorbs the faith of His people, and withal is 
an extraordinary, introspective child. 

Rosegger's Christ as a youth studies the history of His 
people with divine understanding. He wonders what can 
rescue them from their misery. The Sabbath is His own. 
He dreams; He reads the laws, and finally ccHnes to the 
conclusion that in order to honor God it is not necessary 
to go to Jerusalem where the Jews pray, to the mountains 
where the Samaritans pray ; that one does not need a 
sanctuary or rosary or letters ; but that one may worship 
God everywhere in spirit and in truth. He is opposed to 
much of the tradition and of the writings, especially to the 
outward cleansings, for He knows that the impurities 
come from within. Withal, He derives consolation from 
nature and nature's pure, the children. He takes excep- 
tion to the wooden life of the villagers, however. He per- 
forms a miracle for them. As a carpenter. He craves to 
build a new kingdom of heaven. Out of the stillness of 
eternity one hears the voice, "I shall send my only be- 
gotten son." 

Frenssen's Christ experience in His wanderings, human 
life and need. At Jerusalem He sees the various di- 
visions of the established bureaucracy and the pomp of 
the church. He also hears the doubts of the upright but 
obstinate peasants. They doubted the Nationalists, the 
theory of atonement by gifts, the Sabbath as practiced, 
and the small and envious conception of God. All the 
phenomena about Him are parables for the eternal powers. 
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In short, He is a genius in the stage of development. 

Thus the Christs of Rosegger and Frenssen are pre- 
pared for the mission of John the Baptist It is impossible 
here to show how each poet treats the real life and works 
of Christ, step by step. It is sufficient to state that both 
use the harmony of the Gospels to make a consistent de- 
velopment up to the fatal day of crucifixion. 

Frenssen's object is to make the shortest possible con- 
necting links in portraying Christ's life according to mod- 
ern research. He stresses Christ's personal, human doubts, 
His controversies with the clericals and their methods of 
attack. Frenssen always keeps in mind modern clericals. 

Rosegger lets his artistic fancy have full play. He 
adds the moods of nature which correspond to, and influ- 
ence, the moods of the people. He introduces stories 
which have become current about the life of Christ. He 
either invents or remoulds characters, such as Barab, the 
strong, and Dismas, the weak. At the same time, he fol- 
lows closely the evangels, touching and retouching with 
poetic genius. This is especially true of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Throughout one sees the only begotten 
Son. 

Frenssen interprets the New Testament in a critical 
manner, due to his idea that Christ is man. Although 
Frenssen discards the wonder of birth, he adds the won- 
der of the full authority of the eternal powers, an author- 
ity attained by a pure life, absolute surrender to the will 
of God, and a process of conversion similar to that of an 
American revival. He recognizes two kinds of miracles, 
natural and unnatural. Among the natural, he concedes 
the healing power and the control of evil spirits. Among 
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the unnatural, he sees the divine birth, the stilling of the 
storm, the raising from the dead, the resurrection, and the 
ascension. These stories, Frenssen holds, spring from the 
fancy and faith of Christ's followers after His death. 
Therefore, a complete recasting of the New Testament is 
necessary on Frenssen's part. 

Especially noticeable is the difiEerence in the interpreta- 
tion of the baptism and the last supper. In the baptism, 
the supernatural elements of the dove and the voice of 
God are lacking in Hilligenleu Frenssen considers the 
Lord's Supper as the general custom of the people, and 
adds no significance to the passing of the cup and the 
breaking of the bread. Rosegger's interpretation is the 
historical interpretation of the baptism and sacrament. 

The manuscript of Konrad is the glad tidings of a poor 
sinner who holds to the faith of his mother. That of Kai 
Jans is the life of Christ represented according to Ger- 
man scientific investigation by one struggling for a Holy 
Land. 

With all these most striking and many minor differ- 
ences, both poets emphasize the fact that the life of Christ 
is most essential for humanity; that the Christ must be 
one of confidence, charity, and love; that the faith of 
Christ is the essential foundation for the renascence of 
humanity. Both are opposed to inexorable law and life- 
less letter. Both are opposed to the terrors of socialism 
as practiced and to the dangers of extreme individualism. 

As a work of art, /. N, R, L is more carefully exe- 
cuted, is better balanced; the connection is always clear 
and the threads running through the book never are Ipst 
sight of. Hilligenlei is lacking in the above essentials. 
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These difiFerences are due primarily to the fact that the 
faith of our mothers has a certain definite, well worked 
out form. Frenssen is still on a search after a Holy 
Land, uncertain in his results, therefore uncertain in his 
perspective. Again, Frenssen is more interested in his 
propaganda than in the work of art. 

Rosegger*s chapters are carefully studied and the tran- 
sition from one to another is a natural one. Likewise, 
Rosegger is more careful in his paragraphs. His sentences, 
direct and simple, are regular and smooth. Frenssen lacks 
the art of the correlation of chapters. In paragraphing 
he is lax. His sentences are, at times, disconnected state- 
ments and mere ejaculations. There is no doubt that 
this is the natural human manner of expressing con- 
flict, agony, and wrath ; but hardly the polished language 
of historical art, or if not accurately stated, the language 
of naturalistic art. However, in Hilligenlei, one finds 
the choicest specimens of language and style. 

Hilligenlei and /. N, R, I, already have exerted a great 
influence upon the German people. Hilligenlei is bring- 
ing to the people some of the results of scientific research, 
thus adding the weight of historical authority to the nat- 
ural doubts and observations of the people. Hilligenlei 
is also opening the eyes of the people to the social prob- 
lems which it must meet. Herein lies, its greatest value. 
/. N. R, I, is enriching the soul of the German people by 
unfolding to them the beauties and riches of the biblical 
stories, which are the priceless inheritance of centuries, 
and which have been re-created by the mountain lad, for, 
after all, the man is but the lad of yesterday who heark- 
ened to the voices of nature, and whose very life bordered 
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on the life of the son of the Carpenter of Galilee. 

B(A:h Hilligenlei 2ind I. N. R, L are preparing the way 
for the renascence of the German people, which will en- 
able them to meet with greater self-confidence the bat- 
tles of life, for they have looked deeply into the soul- 
struggles of men; one searching for a Holy Land, the 
other for the realization of Jesus Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews ; both preaching, "Glory to God in the highest ; 
and on earth, peace and good will toward men." 
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